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~ POETRY. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE CARRIER-PIGEON. 


BY CHARLES H. WARD. 











(Translated from Anacreon.) 
Fair carrier-pigeon, 
Whence wingeth thy flight, 
With frankincense dripping, 
In odorous plight? 
Who art thou? Oh tell me 
Thy charge and thy care! 
“From Anacreon I hie me 
To Bathyllé, the fair, 
(Fairest beyond compare!) 
From Cythera I parted, 
Exchanged for a song; 
Such songs I now carry 
And scatter along! 
For now, as thou seest, 
I bear her this letter, 
He promised me, straightway, 
To free from each fetter; 
And yet, though he free me, 
I’m always his debtor! 
““O’er mountains, o'er meadows, 
What boots it to wander, 
And rude fare to nibble, 
On tree-top up yonder? 
With him, I have white bread 
To feed from his finger, 
And near to Anacreon 
Ever may linger! 
I drink, when he drinks, 
While his goblet I cover, 
And then near my master 
Drinking, I hover. 
Full often I shadow 
His head till I tire, 
Then weary, my wings I 
Infold on his lyre! 
I've told thee my story— 
Away! If I chatter, 
To call me a jackdaw 
Would be but to flatter!" 














FROM OVER THE SEA. 


Lonpon, May 27, 1878 

1 write from the Atheneum Club, one of 
that series of palaces which line Pall Mall 
and impress an American visitor with some 
amazement. The Atheneum is the only 
one among these which claims also an in- 
tellectual reputation; it is the palace of men 
of letters; their place of meeting, of re- 
freshment, of study, of luxurious repose. 
Its library reminds one of that of its name- 
sake in Boston, though with an incompara- 
bly grander hall. But there are also read- 
ing-rooms, writing-rooms, smoking-room 
and dining-hall; it is, as it were, the Boston 
Atheneum and Tremont House thrown into 
one; with a good many added luxuries, 
every conceivable convenience for study, 
delightful writing-tables furnished with all 
the elaborate English conveniences, a post- 
office drop-letter box in every room, and 
liveried servants always at hand. To this 
is added the flavor of absolute privacy; no- 
body can bring a guest beyond the entrance- 
hall; but the Committee may admit foreign- 
ers not exceeding fifteen in number, as ‘‘vis 
itors” fora month. Through the kindness 
of friends, I find myself one of those now 
enjoying this privilege. As in all palaces— 
I suppose—you can make use of this for the 
least or the greatest privileges; youcan come 
in to get a luncheon or a postage stamp; or 
you can come in for hours of study in the 
library; or to take your chance of meeting 
Browning or Matthew Arnold or Huxley or 
Hughes or Sir Henry Maine or Anthony 
Trollope or many another who has before 
been to you only a name on a title-page. 
No spot in the world can offer to an Eng- 
lish-speaking author such satisfactions. It 
forms no small part, I should say,of the ad- 
vantage of London residence to an author, 
that he has this magnificent intellectual 


headquarters, where he can meet authors or 
students in all the departments, and can 
compare notes on any subject with the men 
who have most studied it. I wish I could 
add that women share this advantage, but 
they do not. There are clubs of less pre- 
tensions to which women are, however, ad- 
mitted; and I hope to visit some of these. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting in Lon- 
don several of the leaders of the Woman 
Suffrage movement, and have heard speeches 
on the subject from Mrs, Fawcett, Miss 
Becker, Miss Ker, and others. All that they 
said was extremely to the point, and I was 
struck with the success with which they met 
objections. They had perhaps less grace 
and eloquence than some of our speakers; 
and dealt, as is the English way, more in 
facts than in abstract principles. They did 
not strike me as having any other advantage; 
and | noticed that they seemed less success- 
ful in drawing men of high social rank to 
the movement than some meetings which 
seemed quite as radical—as for instance the 
“Sunday Society” for opening galleries, 
which mustered two or three Earls without 
apparent difficulty. I had also the great 
pleasure of meeting in private Miss Helen 
Taylor, well-known to the readers of Stuart 
Mill, and to hear her speak in very cordial 
terms of the WomaAn’s JoURNAL. She and 
Mrs. Miller, whom I have also met, are ac- 
tive members of the London School Board. 

Much interest has been inspired here by 
the Besant trial, asa result of which, the cus- 
tody of a little girl was assigned to the father 
instead of the mother, on the ground first, that 
the latter propagated atheistical doctrines, 
and, secondly, that she had also published a 
book which the judge, onexamination, pro- 
nounced obscene and immoral. I wish I 
had time to describe more fully the trial— 
the little court-room, the bewigged judge and 
lawyers; the fair, calm, gentle young moth- 
er, only twenty-eight years old, pleading for 
her child. She argued simply and clearly, 
though she made, asI thought,some palpably 
weak points; and her sweetness under the 
abrupt interruptions of the judge was some- 
thing admirable. But the judge though ab- 
rupt was not unkind; and even the oppos- 
ing lawyer showed far more courtesy, I 
thought, than may often be seen inan Amer- 
ican Court. The final decision seems severer 
in reading than it sounded; and though the 
Judge (Sir George Jessel) ruled against her 
on both points, he plainly regarded her as a 
deluded, not as a bad woman, and gave his 
decision with reluctance. One thing that 
added to the picturesqueness of the scene 
was that it was a Jewish judge, who on the 
Jewish Sabbath, thus decided between a 
Christian husband and an atheist wife. An- 
other noticeable thing was that he ruled 
against her, in the interest of the child, not 
on the ground that she was unfit to bring it 
up, but on the rather characteristically Eng- 
lish ground that the social position of the 
child would be impaired because of the 
prejudice against the mother. I heard it 
well said that this habit of reasoning would 
logically lead to awarding any child to a 
parent who was a Churchman rather than to 
a Dissenting parent. But the Zimes made 
the most important admission when it said, 
the next day, that the same reasoning would 
have taken away Stuart Mill, asa child, from 
the custody of his father, who brought him 
up very much as Mrs. Besant brought up 
her child; namely, not to disbelieve religion 
or to believe it, but simply to postpone it. 
And the Times said frankly that the only 
possible point of distinction was to say that 
the social position of a boy would be less 
affected by the unpopular opinions of a fa- 
ther than that of a girl by those of a moth- 
er; a distinction between the rights of the 
sexes which naturally calls forth some pro- 





test. T. W. i. 
27oe 
THE EARLY WOMAN’S RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS, 


Epitors JouRNAL:—An article in your 
issue of June 1, contains a mistake which 
demands correction; a mistake which may 
mislead future history. Whether the first 
“Woman's Rights Cuonvention the world 
ever knew” was held in New York State is 
beyond my knowledge. But the first one 
that Lever heard of was at Seneca Falls, 
Seneca Co., N. Y., called by Lucretia Mott, 
Elizabeth C. Stanton, Amelia Bloomer, and 
others, in 1848. 

The first State Convention in Ohio was 
in the spring of 1850, called by J. Elizabeth 
Jones, Marianna Johnson, (wife of Oliver 
Johnson) Marius Robinson and Emily Rob- 
inson, Betsey Coles, Mary Gove, and others, 
at which I was not even present. 

I should have mentioned, in its right place, 
that a four-column report of the Salem Con- 
vention was written by Oliver Johnson, then 
Editor of the Anti-Slavery Bugle, which 





Horace Greeley received and gladly pub- 





lished in full. This report brought out, as 
her own words testify in the earlier pamph- 
lets, the able essay of Mrs. Stuart Mill on 
the ‘“‘Enfranchisement of Women.” 

And here permit me to offer a merited 
tribute to one of the earliest and strongest 
of our noble band of pioneers. 

In the autumn of that year, the New Eng- 
land women called a like Convention at Wor- 
cester, Mass. , which was largely attendeé and 
ably carried on by the prominent reformers, 
women and men, of that day. Lucy Stone, 
Paulina Wright Davis, Mrs. C.1. H. Nichols, 
Abby K. Foster, also Wendell Phillips, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Antoinette L. Brown, 
Harriott K. Hunt, William H. Channing, 
Stephen 8. Foster, and numerous bright 
lights of that time. 

In the spring of 1551, the Akron Conven- 
tion was called, at which I was present, but 
had no other part in calling or carrying it 
on, that I now remember, except being its 
chosen president, and doing my ignorant 
best in that capacity. 

Mrs. J. G Swishelm, Mrs. Celia Burr, (af- 
terward our beloved C. M. Burleigh,) Miss 
Sarah Coates, Mrs. C. M. Severance, Mrs. 
H. M. Tracy (now Mrs. Cutler), Mrs, Judge 
Tilden, Mary T. Corney, Mrs. Emma R. Coe, 
and Sojourner Truth, with others who called 
the Convention of 1850, made the Conven- 
tion brilliant and successful. Four of the 
Hutchinson family aided with their stirring 
songs. Judson, John, Jesse, and Asa helped 
to fill the church, and many young ears 
learned new gospels of liberty never after 
forgotten. 

I earnestly wish some ready pen and good 
memory would reproduce, with all their in- 
terest, those early efforts in the great work 
of equalizing the rights of the sexes, The 
day will come when they will be called for. 
A more clear, concise and full statement of 
the disabilities of women under the law 
was never given than the address of Mrs. 
Jane Elizabeth Jones, made at that first Wo- 
man’s Rights Convention in Ohio, in 1850. 

Frances D. GAGE. 


Vineland, N. J. 
ee OG 
THE CHISHOLM MEMORIAL SERVICE — 
ANOTHER INVESTIGATION NEEDED. 








Would it not be well to supplement and 
contrast the elaborate ex parte testimony of 
confessed political rogues, designed to 
throw discredit upon the title of our Presi- 
dent, by the following suggestive incident 
which took place in Washington less than 
three weeks ago? If Republican frauds de- 
serve to be rebuked, shall Democratic 
murders be condoned? 

Not long ago, I attended a very unusual 
service at the Metropolitan M. E. Church, 
in Washington, D. C. It was a funeral ser- 
vice, in memory of three of its worshippers: 
a father, a daughter, and ason. They were 
murdered a year ago, and their broken- 
hearted friends were compelled stealthily to 
hide their scarred forms under ground, 
without help of minister or sexton. The 
desolate mother cannot bear to have the re- 
mains of her husband and children rest 
among their murderers, so, at this time, 
they are being removed to her new home 
among civilized people. Hence the com- 
memorative service at this late day. 

In what heathen land was this three-fold 
murder committed? Human life is cheap 
among the Chinese millions, but it was not 
done there; womanhood has little sanctity 
in Turkey, but this young maiden defend- 
ing her father was not shot to death by 
Turks; childhood is not highly esteemed, 
except for culinary purposes, among the 
Cannibal Islands, but this boy was not 
murdered by cannibals. I will not say that 
this atrocity was nct perpetrated in a heath- 
en land; but this heathen land forms part 
of the freest, happiest, and most enlightened 
of Republics. The arms of this young lady, 
flung vainly round her father, were riddled 
from shoulder to wrist by the “chivalry” 
par excellence of North America. Why!— 
the dark ages send us tales of tender women 
interposing their forms between victim and 
murderer, and of ferocity itself being dis- 
armed by such dauntless love and appealing 
weakness; there are tales of wild beasts 
yielding in blind susceptibility to the ap- 
peal of a woman’s fearless love—it is left to 
the United States to show a section where 
the upper class of people murder a neighbor 
for being true to his conscience, and mur- 
der his son and daughter, under his eyes, 
for being true to him! 

The Chisholm massacre is an intolerable 
disgrace to the nation within whose bounda- 
ries it was possible; and the whole nation 
owes gratitude to the Metropolitan M. E. 
Church for its demonstrations that day. 
Aisle and gallery of the great church were 
crowded; chairs were placed along the aisles, 
and wherever one could wedge himself into 
a standing place there was an attentive 


—: 





listener. There was an unusual proportion 
of gentlemen in the audience, and they were 
not ashamed of tears, as Bishop Haven de- 
scribed the sweet affection existing between 
the martyred father, and the young sister 
and brother. Bishop Haven read a letter of 
Cornelia’s, describing, with youth’s exuber- 
ant delight in beauty, a ride taken by her- 
self and her brother through the blossoming 
forest. Two daysafter, she and her brother 
lay dead amid all the rich unfoldings of the 
Southern spring. Oh! keep to your rocks 
and ice, children of New England, rather 
than seek a country where 


“Every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile.” 


Rev. Mr. Naylor, their pastor, preached 
for the direct consolation of the bereaved, 
a sermon from the text: ‘‘What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know 
hereafter.” Bishop Haven’s discourse em- 
braced the national significance of the mur- 
der. He said,—‘‘What shall be the end of 
these things, if allowed to go unrebuked of 
the nations?...If we allow murder for 
opinion’s sake to be the law of one part of 
our land, it will soon be the law of all 
parts. .. The theory that State governments 
have such absolute control of life and death 
within their territories, that the nation can- 
not cross their boundaries to protect its 
citizens and punish their murderers, has 
brought us to this weak and miserable 
pass... A people that cannot protect its 
citizens is no people. It goes to ruin when 
it allows its members to be cut to pieces.” 
At these sentences, a custom of the early 
Church was revived, in an outbreak of low, 
ominous, irresistibleapplause. No thunder 
ever followed lightning more naturally. 
He continued:—‘‘It was for the protection 
of every citizen at the polls... . that this 
citizen of America with his brave son and 
braver daughter laid down their lives.” 
Bishop Haven evidently belongs to the 
Church Militant. In fact it is time the 
Church made haste to resume her primitive 
position, when her chiefs withstood kings 
and nations in the cause of the weak. 

The fine organ of the church, with the 
choir of sixteen gentlemen, gave forth rich 
funeral music. During the services they 
rendered Beethoven's Chant: ‘‘Man’s Days 
on Earthare asa Shadow;” Wallace's Dirge: 
‘Peace to the Memory of the Dead; Maz- 
zinghi’s Hymn: ‘Peace, Troubled Soul;” 
and Eichberg’s Anthem: ‘I heard a voice 
from Heaven.” At the end of the service, 
the organ played Chopin’s ‘‘ Marche Fune- 
bre.” At times, when the feelings of the 
vast sympathizing host overflowed into the 
music, the effect was tremendous—‘‘like 
the sound of many waters.”’ M. 8. W. 

Washington, D. C. 

————__--+ oe ————_—— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

On the 23d ult., the New York City 
Woman Suffrage Socicty gave a reception 
to Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, who has re- 
cently assumed the editorship of the National 
Citizen and Ballot-Box, The friends were 
entertained in the handsome parlors of the 
president, Mrs. Clemence 8. Lozier, M. D., 
and many notable people came to pay their 
respects. Among those present were How- 
ard Glyndon (Mrs. Searing) Mrs, Anna 
Randall Diehl, Mrs. Helen M. Cooke, and 
Mr. A. QO. Willcox, a pioneer abolitionist 
and Woman Suffragist. 

On the next day. May 24, the New York 
State Association held its Annual Conven- 
tion in Republican Hall, and more interest 
was manifested in the proceedings tian at 
any previous Suffrage Convention in that 
city for some years. Delegates were pres- 
ent from fifteen counties, and Mrs. Gage 
was chosen President with acting Vice- 
Presidents in thirty-two counties. Mrs. 
Lozier, Mrs. Devereux Blake, Mrs. Helen 
M. Slocum, Mrs. J. W. Stuw of California, 
Mr. A. O. Wilcox, and Mrs, Clara Neymann 
were the speakers, the audience giving the 
closest attention and exhibiting a cordial 
sympathy with all that was said. 

On Thursday, June 6, was held the annu- 
al meeting of the New York City Society. 
Mrs, Lozier’s parlors were crowded with 
people who came to speak of their interest 
in this meeting and their increasing belief 
in the need of the ballot as a protector for 
women. With the adjournment of this 
society closed the, labors of a busy season, 
which the New York workers all feel has 
been fruitful of results. L. D. B, 


27oe 
THE NEW CAMPAIGN IN COLORADO. 





The Arapahoe County Equal Rights 
League of Colorado have issued a call for 
a Convention to meet in Denver, on the 20th 
inst., ‘‘for the purpose of forming a State 
Equal Rights League and taking such action 
in thecoming Campaign as shall secure the 
election of legislators friendly tothe Wo- 





man Suffrage cause.” 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Ex-QUEEN IsABELLA is about to make 
London her residence, 

THe Empress of Russia is seriously ill of 
fever and inflammation of the pleura. 

Mrs. Byram, a cattle farmer in Illinois, 
took premiums amounting to $1150, at agri- 
cultural fairs last fall. 

Mrs. J. A. Patterson, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Patterson, will supply the Highland Univer- 
salist Church pulpit during her husband’s 
absence in Europe. 

Mrs. EvizasetH JENKINS, mother of 
Mrs. Surratt, executed in 1865 for participa- 
tion in the plot against Lincoln, died near 
Surrattsville, Prince George County, Md., 
last week, aged eighty-eight. 

Miss VAN Lew, of Richmoud, Va., late 
Postmistress, we are happy to hear, has been 
fortunate in the disposal of some property, 
so that she is now in comparatively easy 
circumstances, She has compelled even 
the rebel element of the city to respect her. 

Mrs. Saran Ross Corwin, widow of 
Thomas Corwin, the celebrated whig orator 
and former Governor of Ohio, died last 
Tuesday of apoplexy, at the homestead in 
Lebanon, Warren County, O., in her eighty- 
third year. 

QurEEN VicTorRta recently ordered that 
German Wesleyan muscians who were dis- 
missed from her band for refusing ‘‘to prac- 
tice on Sunday,” should be restored, adding, 
“I shall not permit any of my people to 
suffer on account of their religion, and shall 
not a:low any rehearsals on Sunday.” 

Rev. Miss Lornenza Haynes, the pastor 
of the Universalist Church of Marlboro, 
Mass., delivered, by invitation, the oration 
in commemoration of Decoration Day, at 
the Town Hall. The papers publish her 
eloquent and appropriate address as an ora- 
tion by ‘Rev. Lorenzo Haynes,” thus con- 
cealing the fact that the speaker was a wo- 

man, 

Mrs. Joun C. Fremont has had what 
rarely falls to the lot of any one—a beauti- 
ful youth, followed by a no less handsome 
middle age. Her hair is now as white as 
snow and very abundant, and her fresh 
complexion and animated play of features 
combine to make her a most distinguished - 
looking woman. Her conversational pow- 
ers are unrivalled, no less for her ready tlow 
of choice language than her selection of top- 
ics of interest.” 

Mrs. FLercHuer Harper, Jr., of New 
York, has purchased the Seashore Cottage 
at Atlantieville, near Long Branch, and in- 
tends to open it on the Ist of July as a sum- 
mer resort for the young working-women 
of the city who are in need of rest and rec- 
reation, but cannot afford to pay the charges 
at the usual resorts. Mrs, Harper has long 
had this plan in view, being connected with 
the Ladies’ Christian Union of New York, 
and finally determined to personally under- 
take the work. Last year, while spending 
the summer at Long Branch, she and her 
husband made it their special duty to pro- 
cure a suitable house. The Atlanticville 
Cottage had been used as a family club- 
house, It will be called the Seashore Cot- 
tage, and will be opened for the healthful 
enjoyment of all lady visitors and at the 
lowest cost with which it is thought possi- 
ble to meet the running expeuses from day 
today. It will be under the charge of a 
matron. The cottage is situated on the sea- 
shore, and has ample facilities for the brac- 
ing sea-air and surf-bathing upon its own 
beach. In order to afford the greatest good 
to the largest number, the stay of each visi- 
tor will be limited to two weeks. 

GRACE GREENWOOD and her promising 
daughter, Miss Lippincott, have sailed for 
Europe. Mrs. Lippincott,—nobody knows 
Grace Greenwood by that name, however— 
keeps her freshness and vivacity and enthu- 
siasm wonderfully, and is as witty and en- 
tertaining as ever, in spite of an asthmatic 
trouble which would make a confirmed in- 
valid of most people. Her letters in the 
Times are models of clearness. She has the 
genius for saying naughty things so that 
they are delightful. She is one of the few 
women whom no one is prejudiced against, 
though she has said her say on almost every 
topic under heaven. It is not true that she 
has separated from her husband, as has been 
reported, since she is pained at the report. 
And she is quite sure that in the trouble in 
which he was involved a while ago, and in 
consequence of which he lost his position in 
one of the Washington departments, he was 
a victim and had to bear other people’s sins. 
However that may be, no one can talk 
with her five minutes without feeling the 
charm of her genial humor, and being al- 
most fascinated by her vivacity, her wit, 
and her true womanliness. 
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MATER AMABILIS. 
BY EMMA LAZARUS, 


Down the goldenest of streams, 
Tide of dreams, 
The fair cradled man-child drifts; 
Sways with cadenced motion slow, 
To and fro. 
As the mother-foot poised lightly, falls and lifts. 
He, the firstling,—he, the light 
Of her sight,— 
He, the breathing pledge of love, 
"Neath the holy passion lies 
Of her eyes,— e 
Smiles to feel the warm, life-giving ray above, 
She believes that in his vision, 
Skies elysian 
O’er an angel-people shine. 
Back to gardens of delight, 
Taking flight, 
His auroral spirit basks in dreams divine. 
But she smiles through anxions tears; 
Unborn years, 
Pressing forward, she perceives. 
Shadowy muffled shapes, they come 
Deaf and dumb, 
Bringing what? dry chaff and tares, or full-eared 
sheaves? 
What for him shall she invoke? 
Shall the oak 
Bind the man’s triumphant brow?’ 
Shall his daring foot alight 
On the height? 
Shall he dwell amidst the humble and the low? 
Through what tears and sweat and pain, 
Must he gain 
Fruitage from the tree of life? 
Shall it yield him bitter flavor? 
Shall its savor 
Be as manna midst the turmoil and the strife? 
In his cradle slept and smiled 
Thus the child 
Who as Prince of Peace was hailed. 
Thus anigh the mother breast, 
Lulled to rest, 
Child-Napoleon down the lilied river sailed! 
Crowned or crucified—the same 
Glows the flame 
Of her deathless love divine. 
Still the blessed mother stands, 
In all lands, 
As she watched beside thy cradle and by mine. 
Whatso gifts the years bestow, 
Still men know, 
While she breathes, lives one who sees 
(Stand they pure or sin-defiled) 
But the child 
Whom she crooned to sleep and rocked upon her knees. 
—Scribner. 





4 For the Woman's Journal. 
MRS. CARDAMON. 


BY M. G. MORRISON, 





Mrs. Sydney Cardamon was a perfect lady, 
and to be that requires the long, patient work 
of years. Little enthusiasms must be care- 
fully looked after, peculiarities must be cut 
off, foolish fancies must be pruned away; 
while right ideas of duties, responsibilities, 
manners and estate must be trained to aid 
one another and beautify the whole, till the 
splendid flower, perfect, harmonious, grace- 
ful, stands in the sun or the shade with its 
crown of dignity and repose, the work of 
faithful guardians and its own sense of the 
proprieties. 

When Mrs, Cardamon was a child, she 
seemed to know exactly what was and was 
not pretty for a little girl todo. Not that 
she often needed to be told in words; she 
only seemed to breathe in what was in the 
air all about her. She never cared to carry 
a doll out to walk unless it were in street 
costume, and saw not a single attraction in 
mud, or sliding down banisters, or playing 
hop-scotch, or watching a hand-organ grind- 
er. It seemed to be natural to her, when 
dirty little boys were playing tag on the 
sidewalk, to stand aside with a grave look 
of disapproval on her childish face. Her 
mother wanted her to be good. She often 
said: ‘‘Be a good girl!” as she tied on the 
thick blue veil as a precaution against the 
injurious effects of east winds; and the little 
girl glanced up at an oil painting on the 
wall, answered obediently: ‘‘Yes, mamma,” 
and went down the steps with a dim notion 
what being good meant. The picture rep- 
resented the dark and frowning face of an 
ancestor, who, her mother often told her, 
had been a crusading earl long before the 
Muyflower came over. As this seemed to 
be something very satisfactory to her par- 
ents, she faintly imagined that to be good 
she ought to be in some way or other like 
him. On Sundays she heard of the disci- 
ples, Moses, Daniel in the lions’ den, and 
Elijah with the ravens, as good men, but as 
their names were never mentioned except 
on that day they had no reality about them 
in comparison with the earl, who ruled six 
days in the week, and was a personage to be 
treated with great respect even when the 
prophets and martyrs usurped his place on 
the seventh. 

Every morning her mother said: ‘‘Don’t 
go over the hill, dear; it isn't pretty there.” 

And the child understood that it was be- 
cause there were ragged childrenand wood- 
er horses down in that street, just as well as 
she did that she must not goto bed without 
kneeling down and saying, ‘‘Our Father 
who art in Heaven,” and after that asking 
God to bless papa and mamma, and help all 
the rich and the poor. 

There she grew up and was married, true 
tothe germs of education implanted in the 
head and heart of the little, sunny-haired 
child. Certainly, not all parents succeed as 
well as hers did, but not a!! children possess 
this one’s natural advantages for the work. 

Her husband, Mr. Sydney Cardamon, was 
director of a railroad, and of several banks, 





a quiet man, scrupulously dressed, gentle- 
manly in appearance, and above reproach 
in business circles, but with little gift for 
conversation. He appeared everywhere 
with his wife, and she always spoke of his 
opinions with the greatest respect; so it was 
evident to friends of the pair that they were 
a very happy couple, and that Mr. Cardamon 
did sometimes have decided ideas on sub- 
jects no one would have expected him to 
ever expend a moment’s thought upon; for 
it was popularly believed that he never grew 
really earnest and eloquent upon anything 
but gold stock and public lands, 

Mrs. Cardamon at thirty was perfect. Her 
hair lay soft and smooth about her head, 
her pale complexion was clear, her dress 
quiet, but rich, her voice low. Nothing was 
outre about her, from the gracefully poised 
head to the folds of drapery which swept 
the floor. She was mistress of the art of 
seeing everything in a room without look- 
ing at anything directiy. She had an air in 
descending the steps to a carriage, in listen- 
ing with polite attention to what was being 
said to her, in receiving guests or in bidding 
them farewell, which is not possible to at- 
tain suddenly, and which no money acquir-. 
ed in speculation will ever be able to buy. 
Her repose perhaps disconcerted others less 
perfect in their manners, but that she could 
not know. Her perfection of surroundings 
may have made some one feel unbecoming 
and ill-dressed, but how could she help that? 

Mrs. Cardamon was well-educated; that 
is, she was able to converse easily on all 
required topics, and display ignorance pret- 
tily on some others, And graceful igno- 
rance isas charming many times as wisdom 
—often more so if the wise remark is ill-ex- 
pressed, She was notlearned. This might 
have turned the mind inward and prevented 
the careful attention needed to outside de- 
tail in dinner-serving and spring fashions. 

Mrs. Cardamon went to church every 
Sunday, and was punctilious about rising 
and sitting, as the service demanded, but 
with no trace of anything obtrusive about 
her devotions. She believed in established 
forms, especially in religious matters, a 
crystallization of old faith, so to speak, for 
she felt sure that thus it might be saved 
from uncertainty and change. She had 
never liked excitement in anything all her 
life. She was very charitable in conversa- 
tion, and never spoke ill of any one, for 
nothing was considered in her inmost heart 
more unladylike than this. 

At a reception or party the elegant toilet 
of Mrs. Cardamon, which looked so quiet 
at a distance and wasso rich in detail, made 
many a belle’s more showy dress seem to its 
owner distasteful, as it struck her suddenly 
that originality and effect, before so import- 
ant, were but cheap and vulgar things to 
long for, after all. 

One winter philanthropy was in fashion, 
and Mrs. Cardamon was very much interest- 
ed in everything that was proposed as an 
amelioration of the evils of poverty. She 
had always been sorry for the poor from her 
childhood, and Mr. Cardamon and herself 
subscribed regularly every season to certain 
charities. Only this winter she felt a little 
more sorry than usual. The next winter it 
was a suffering colony in Australia, and 
every one felt for that very much. 

Mrs. Cardamon never wished to have 
more mind than she had, and no more was 
needed, When she talked with intellectual 
men they were always charmed with her. 
Mrs. Cardamon tried to be agreeable to 
them, for she approved of intellect in the 
abstract, and thought it should be encour- 
aged. But literary lions gave her more 
trouble, perhaps, than any of her guests. 
They were apt to disappoint her by not 
coming; or, if specialists, by being bores 
when they did. But they all admired her. 

There were no children in the Carda- 
mon’s great house in Walsingham Street. 
Never any noisy play on the wide stair- 
cases, or toys left about in the halls, or sud- 
den laughter from somewhere out of sight, 
broke the quiet and order of the house. 

The guest who waited in the drawing- 
room for the entrance of its mistress Leard 
no sound within the mansion, none entered 
from without; and, as he rose to greet the 
lady when she appeared, felt indefinably 
like apologizing to this softly smiling, per- 
fectly attired woman, for some absence of 
courtliness about himself, his countrymen 
or his age. Felt, too, as he watched her, 
that this quiet certainty and repose of man- 
ner were something that time could not 
alter nor age unbeautify, nor anything but 
death remove. 

Twenty years passed by and left Mrs. 
Cardamon fifty. Years make no havoc in 
alife like hers. She was more portly in 
her figure, and had an added dignity in her 
carriage. The mouth was, perhaps, more 
firmly shut, and there were lines here and 
there in her face, despite the smooth fine- 
ness of the skin. She and Mr. Cardamon 
walked more slowly up the aisle at church, 
and her foot was not as light in descending 
the staircase to her guests as of yore. She 
looked more and more, her friends told her, 
like her grandmother, who had been a 
great lady when the Province House was 
young; and whenever they said it, Mrs. 
Cardamon smiled and spoke of the artist of 
the picture, and of his marked success in 
taking family portraits. Mrs. Cardamon 





never allowed the conversation to dwell 
upon herself. She was the same woman 
with twenty additional years. The old 
grooves of her daily life were worn deeper, 
the old friends were more needful to her, 
the old families more respectable, the latest 
fashion a more rigid rule to her than ever. 
Crystallization had taken place. Mrs. Car- 
damon’s set kept pace with her. They gave 
parties, played whist, attended receptions 
as they used to do, They felt it to be their 
duty, though many of them thought, with 
minds less fresh than of old, of the latest 
fringes and bonnet lace. There were a few 
vacancies in their visiting lists. Some 
would never visit nor receive any more. 
Mrs. Cardamon could speak feelingly of 
them, and of her grief. 

Trade had spared Walsingham Street, and 
the dark, old house was grand and stately 
now. A new caller experienced in the 
drawing-room an atmosphere of elegance 
and repose sweep over him, the transmitted 
refinement from the mistress of the house, 
and the fashion and grandeur of the guests 
of thirty years. Mrs. Cardmon still felt for 
the poor, the ignorant, the sick, and her 
whist-parties were perfect. She heard noth- 
ing new, felt nothing new, that would ever 
much move that tranquil, well-bred grace. 
But once when she attended with other la- 
dies a meeting for the propagation of the 
Gospel, she met a young girl, niece of a 
friend, who came with her aunt. The girl 
hada fresh, lovely face, and eyes that spoke 
before her lips opened. After the meeting 
Mrs. Cardamon spoke to her as she stood 
near. 

‘‘Are you glad the discussion is over, Miss 
Arnold?” she said. ‘‘Young people gener- 
ally think such meetings uninteresting.” 

“Oh, I like it,” answered the girl with a 
bright smile. ‘‘That is, I like the object, 
but the talking is the tiresome part of it 
always, [think. There’s nothing personal 
about it, yousee When it comes to real 
work it isn’t dry at all.” 

Then finding Mrs, Cardamon listened, 
though she did not answer, she continued in 
a lower voice: 

“I found out such a nice thing about a 
friend of mine last week. She used to say 
she was engaged every afternoon from two 
to four, whenever I wanted her; and I 
never suspected her. Well, one day 
when I went to see a woman whom 
Aunt Carrie heard was ill, I found her quite 
low with consumption. As I sat there she 
told me how a young lady came toread and 
talk with her every afternoon, and how good 
she was. Just as she said this I noticed a 
copy of Lowell lying on the bed, that I 
thought belonged to my friend; but when I 
saw the edge of the bookmark, I knew it was 
hers, for I paintedit myself. I don’t know 
what the woman could have thought of me, 
for I felt myself growing very red in the 
face. She isa lovely girl, just as pretty as 
she can be, and has ever so many attentions 
everywhere, and all the dresses she wants; 
but it struck me the other day how none of 
these will matter to her in the end like that 
one thing—nothing else will seem much 
while in this world, I suppose, but to have 
been brave and good, will it?” 

Then after an instant,— 

‘I think of these things a great deal late- 
ly, [don’t know why,” she added quietly. 

For one moment, as Mrs. Cardamon 
looked down into the earnest, young eyes, 
something rose up before her own, strange 
and clear; something afar off, but touched 
with the great light of the real and the true. 
Before she recognized what it was, the 
vision faded away never to return, as a 
dream is forgotten in the morning. But 
Mrs. Cardamon thought of the girl often 
and kindly after that, and supposed it was 
because she had no daughter of her own. 

The ‘‘season” and the seaside and, the‘ ‘sea- 
son” over and over, counted out twenty 
years again. Mrs. Cardamon was seventy. 
Her hair was white as snow, but the old 
grace was there. She was more feeble in 
body than in the past, but habit was strong 
er than dim sight and trembling hands, 
though the earthly house was falling to de- 
cay. She received, she visited, she asked 
for her dear friend, Mrs. Wilmington, for- 
getting that she had died four years before. 

She sent for her dressmaker as ever, and 
spoke in a less silvery voice of fringes and 
Brussels lace. The tone was changed, but 
the heart was there just the same. Ler 
step occasionally tottered slightly as she 
crossed the room, but the silk rustled with 
elegance,and the hair-dresser had dune well. 
She still passed the compliments of the day 
in her morning calls as she had for fifty 
years. The house was never dark or dreary 
to her; she had plenty to fill up her life, 
the same she had always had. 

One day us she rose from ker chair she 
felt strangely weak, yet smiled and tried to 
go to the callers below; but for the first time 
will was conquered. She lay ill in her bed. 
Smiling as ever, she replied with phrases of 
politeness to imaginary guests, bowed to 
unseen introductions, invited old friends to 
call who had long ago been visited by an un- 
invited guest. ‘‘Dear Mrs. Cardamon,” her 
lady friends said, ‘Ill though she is, she is 
a lady still.” And they spoke a few low 
words of sympathy to the quiet man who 
stood by his wife’s bed, looking grave and 
old. She lay helpless for some days, think- 





ingin‘a slightly feverish way of the calls 
unanswered and the neglected ‘‘At Homes,” 
wondering if her pearl silk would come 
home that day, and then forgetting it, won- 
dering it all over again. 

One night she said ‘‘Good evening,” to 
some sympathizing friends, spoke in her 
usual pleasant tone in dismissing her maid, 
and in the morning the startled domestic, 
on entering the room, found it quiet as she 
had left it; but a great change had come into 
the house, for the grace and the fashion 
would only be memories thereafter forever. 

Something new had come to Mrs. Carda- 
mon at last. Something strange, but very 
common—for it will come some day to every 
one of us—yet older than Mrs. Cardamon’s 
laces or Mrs. Cardamon’s pedigree. 

But who shall say that she is dead? An 
odor of elegance is in her silks, a breathless 
rustle of ladylike refinement is still to be 
felt in the great drawing-rooms in Walsing- 
ham Street, and the ghost of a voice is say- 
ing from her deserted room, “My dear 
friends, it is kind of you to call. Remem- 
ber me to my friends in Edgarton Street.” 

This is the legacy that comes to us from 
one who had all that 1s necessary, lovable, 
admirable and beautiful for this world. 

———_ * o o— 


HOW THE STRONG-MINDED TALK. 


BY MARGARET V, LONGLEY. 


“Good afternoon, Doctor,” said a cheerful 
voice at the office door of a lady physician; 
‘how do you do to-day?” 

The person addressed was in her office in 
one of the cities where ladies have proved 
their capacity to practice medicine success- 
fully, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
stronger sex. She looked careworn and dis- 
pirited, and when thus interrupted she was 
evidently wrapped in deep thought, not of 
the most pleasant nature. But on hearing 
herself addressed she turned towards the 
door, and advancing said, in a pleasant 
though subdued tone of voice: 

“Good day, Mrs. Hubbard, I am so glad 
to see you; come in.” 

“You are looking more sad than usual,” 
said her friend, ‘‘are you not well?” 

“Yes, Lam pretty well, I thank you,” re- 
turned the Doctor; ‘‘take a seat.” 

‘You are tired, then,’ said her visitor, 
with some solicitation, taking the proffered 
chair; “Il am afraid you work too hard; you 
must find some means of riding to see your 
patients, or you will wear yourself out be- 
fore your time.” 

‘Yes, I am, indeed, tired—not of my 
work— but of the difliculties which beset my 
path,” replied the Doctor. 

“Of what nature, may I ask?” 

‘Oh, itis the old story of Woman’s wrongs 
—nothing more, and nothing less,” said the 
Doctor. 

“Ah, yes, I might have guessed as much,” 
returned Mrs, Hubbard, a shadow passing 
over her hitherto cheerful countenance, and 
after a moment’s thought she added with a 
sigh: ‘‘Poor women, how much they do 
have to try them. But sitdown, my friend, 
and tell me all about it. What wrongs 
have you suffered?” 

“No greater wrongs than are suffered, I 
suppose, by most widows,” said the Doctor 
sadly. ‘That fact, however, makes them 
none the less unfortunate in their effects, 
and none the more just or easy to bear. Un- 
fortunately, widows are like other human 
beings, having lives to live, duties to per- 
form, and consequently plans to execute, 
and aspirations to gratify. But I will tell 
you what is troubling me at this time. 

“Some years ago I bought, with my 
own money, mind you, an interest in sever- 
al acres of wild land, my husband and I 
thinking it a good investment. When my 
husband’s health began to seriously decline, 
we thought it advisable to make it wholly 
mine in Jaw, as it was in reality, so that I 
could use it to the best advantage for the 
support of the family. In order that there 
might be no mistake, we determined to con- 
sult a lawyer as to the proper steps to take. 
Indeed, we had the opinion of three; one of 
them the first lawyer in the city, At times 
my husband's mind was much impaired, and 
on this account we were advised not to trust 
to awill, as that might be contested, but to 
have a deed made to me, for a cousideration. 
This was some time prior to my husband's 
death. 

‘Il need not tell you how I had to struggle, 
long before my husband died, and since, to 
support and educate my children. You 
know how hard it is for a woman to earna 
respectable living, the privations she must 
endure, and the difficulties she has to sur- 
mount—difliculties which men never meet.” 

‘*‘Women do indeed labor under great dis- 
advantages; but I am sure you have done 
well for your family,” said Mrs. Hubbard. 

“Well, Lhave managed to keep them from 
want, and constantly in school, for which I 
am thankful,” rejoined the Doctor. ‘As 
my children get larger, however, my expen- 
ses increase, and fur sometime I have been 
looking anxiously forward to the sale of 
this land for relief. Six months ago I found 
a person who would buy it, provided he 
could get the whole of it. I corresponded 
with the men who owned the other two- 
thirds, and finally terms were agreed upon. 
When all things were ready I had the men 
come to the city, one of them froma dis- 





tance of six hundred miles; and we were 
having the papers made out, when to my 
utter surprise my prospective purchaser re. 
fused to complete the bargain. He said he 
had learned that my husband's heirs could 
come upon the property, and that until my 
children were old enough to sign away their 
rights, I could not give a good deed, and so 
you see, all the time and trouble | spent i 
perfecting arrangements were lost; and you 
do not know what a disappointment it is to 
me. 

“It is certainly vexatious,” said Mrs, Hub- 
bard. ‘I can not understand why it is that 
you should have this trouble after having 
acted on the advice of Judge —. Have 
you had legal advice?” 

“Yes, but nothing can be done; I must 
give it up,” said the Doctor. 

‘But, surely,” said Mrs. Hubbard in sur. 
prise, ‘‘you are not going to give it up with. 
out an effort. Why don’t you take it into 
Court? It is more likely that one lawyer is 
mistaken than that the three who advised 
you in the first place were in error.” 

“It is of no use; I shall not spend any 
more time on it. I cannot take the first 
legal step without its costing me sixty dol- 
lars, and I have not that amount to spare,” 
replied the Doctor. ‘‘I shall have to strug. 
gle on many more weary years, until my 
children arrive at their majority, and then 
get them to make over to me that which 
was never theirs, but always mine—mine 
first, by the fact of my having bought and 
paid for it, and then mine by a deed made 
to me,” 

‘‘Ilow much would the sale have brought 
you?” inquired the doctor's friend. 

‘LT should have had about $10,000, more 
or less; but now I have nothing,” was the 
reply. 

For some moments after this the Doctor 
and her friend sat in silence, the former try- 
ing to reconcile herself to this great disap- 
pointment, and the latter reflecting on the 
cause and consequence of her companions 
misfortune. A close observer could not 
have failed to see that her reflections were 
not the most sooting in their nature; in 
deed, it was evident from the rapid respira- 
tion, the heightened color and flashing eye 
of Mrs. Hubbard, that a storm was raging 
in her breast. Finally, with an effort to 
conquer her excitement and speak with 
moderation, she said, impressively: 

“Ten thousand dollars, then, is the price 
you pay for being a woman!” and, after a 
pause, ‘‘It is not so very strange, after all, 
that Mrs. Jones always prays that she may 
not give birth to a daughter, or that Mrs, 
Livermore, when told that her babe was a 
girl, ‘turned her face to the wall and wept.’ 
I am sure I feel thankful every day that my 
children are boys. It makes my blood boil 
to think of it. What did you say to the 
lawyer?” 

“I scarcely know what I said,” replied 
the Doctor, calmly. ‘1 felt very much ex- 
asperated at the time. I remember I told 
the lawyer that it was a great shame that 
women should have an unfair chance in 
the world; that, ashe knew, I had borne all 
the burden of supporting the family, filling 
the place of both father and mother, my 
husband being for many years incapable of 
performing his part; and yet, I must be 
trammeled and humiliated as men never 
are.” 

‘‘And what answer did he make?” asked 
Mrs. Hubbard. 

‘He said it was very hard and unjust, 
but that such was the law, and lawyers 
could not help it; that it was not their busi- 
ness to make laws, but to interpret them; 
but he would not say that much outside of 
his office, as I told him.” 

“I have long indulged the hope of going 
to Europe to spend some time in the hos- 
pitals there,”’ continued the Doctor, after a 
short pause, ‘‘and I thought I began to see 
my way clear for the consummation of my 
life’s hope, but what use is there for a 
woman to try to perfect herself in anything, 
or be anything but a drudge. She is beset 
with obstacles on every hand; she can 
count on nothing certain, itseems, but dis- 
appointments and injustice. Happy are 
those women, I sometimes think, who have 
no hopes or aspirations for anything better 
than to wash and scrub for a living, and see 
their children grow up in ignorance and 
poverty.” 

‘And yet,” remarked Mrs. Hubbard, 
“‘we should not like to go back to the times 
when it was unusual for women to be self- 
supporting—when it was considered almost 
a disgrace for women to earn their own liv- 
ing, and they were forced, if they wished to 
be respected, to be dependants in the fami- 
lies of their nearest male relatives.” 

“No,” replied the Doctor, ‘I could not 
endure to be a dependant; nor do I desire 
to shirk the responsibility of providing for 
myself and my family. All I want is an 
equal chance with others to make my way 
in the world. If I had not been deprived 
of my property I could have done well 
enough.” 

“Undoubtedly; women, generally, could 
do well enough if they had an equal chance 
with men, and for that very reason many 
men will never consent that women shall 
have an equal chance with themselves, 
either in political or property rights or in 
the professions.” 
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“And yet they are always talking about 


their ‘courtesy’ and the ‘concessions’ they 
make in favor of women,” said the Doctor, 
bitterly. 


“Oh, vast concessions they make in favor 
of women!” exclaimed Mrs. Hubbard. ‘‘Ex 
-dingly courteous are they! Women have 
stant proofs of their courtesy and con- 
sideration. We had a beautiful example of 
their consideration for our wishes and con- 
venience a few weeks ago. They did not 
think it would be proper to incur the ex- 
pense of an appropriation for the Southern 
Ruilroad without consulting the wishes of 
the male citizens and asking an expression 
of their opinion. But the wishes of women 
were no more thought of than if they were 
babes or idiots. That lazy, drunken Pat, 
who never paid a cent of tax in his life, 
and who is too improvident ever to own a 
doilar’s worth of property, must have his 
say about the appropriation; but the inter- 
esis or wishes of my good, honest and in- 
d.ustrious little washer woman, who has five 
cildren to support, and a payment to make 
0: her home, out of her hard earnings, are 
n»: consulted inthe least. What do men 
cire whether or not it suits women’s con- 
venience to pay for a Southern Railroad? 
What matters it to them that you must 
spend the best part of your life in compara- 
tive poverty and obscurity, instead of reap 
ing the reward of foresight and prudence, 
and occupying a position among the first in 
your profession? They tell us we should 
trust to them for just legislation, and that 
they would protect us from harm at the 
peril of their lives, and all that nonsense; 
but they will not peril their popularity, or 
risk the jeers of other men by denouncing 
laws they know to be unjust, and advocating 
a reform in our favor. The majority of 
voters know well enough to what disadvan- 
tages and humiliation the laws subject every 
widow, and especially do lawyers and poilti- 
cians know this; and yet they make no ef- 
fort to rightthe wrong. I tell you, Doctor, 
I really begin to think men are moral cow- 
ards.” 

‘You are severe,” said the Doctor, apolo- 
getically, ‘let us hope that it is more be- 
cause they do not think about our position 
that they are negligent, than that they do 
not care. Although proper regard for true 
religion and for sound policy requires us to 
be as mindful of the rights of others as our 
own, it does seem that human nature is not 
yet up to that standard; and it is evident 
that unless women themselves make known 
their grievances, and keep them constantly 
betore the men, they, the men, are not like- 
ly to think of them, or make any effort to 
redress them. I sometimes feel like giving 
up my practice, and devoting my time to 
speaking through the State on the disabili- 
ties of women; and, as I am convinced that 
the surest means of securing fair legislation 
is the ballot, urging their enfranchisement.” 

‘‘And what will you doin the meantime, 
starve?” asked Mrs. Hubbard, somewhat 
bitterly; then checking herself, she said, in 
a more submissive manner, ‘‘But it is wrong 
of me to speak so discouragingly to you. 
God knows we have need enough of speak- 
ers in our behalf, and as the wealthier class 
of people are too happy to realize the need 
of reform, and too much occupied with 
their own pleasures to engage in so unpleas- 
anta work if they did, I suppose it devolves 
ou those who have been used to labor and 
sacrifice, to take up the cross.” 

“If I were sure of a support,” said the 
Doctor, ‘I should not consider it a cross to 
work for so just a cause.” 

“No. If we had the means to work with 
it would be avery different thing from what 
it is,” returned Mrs. Hubbard. ‘If. we 
could have the money that is extorted from 
women each year, as axes, or our share of 
the money given by the Government to the 
Centennial, we might doa great deal for 
our cause, but as it is, those who hope to 
accomplish much must prepare themselves 
t) make many sacrifices.” Then after a mo- 
ment: ‘‘Isit not singular that the men of this 
country, who are so very sensitive about ar- 
bitrary taxation themselves, are not ashamed 
to take, by force, money from those they 
hold in a condition of political slavery, with 
which to celebrate the anniversary of their 
own political liberty? I often wonder how 
they can have the conscience to doit. But 
I declare, Doctor,” said the visitor, rising, 
“I owe you an apology for detaining you s¢ 
long.” 

here is no necessity for an apology,” 
said the Doctor; ‘I have enjoyed your visit 
very much, and am sorry 1 cannot ask you 
to stay longer. Iwill say, however, that, 
discouraging as is the indifference manifest- 
ed on this subject, it is less discouraging to 
mec than the increasing indifference among 
nicn for the fundamental principles of this 
Republican Government, because when the 
people of a nation love liberty and equality 
as principles, and not from selfish consider- 
ations only, they will not deny to others any 
nights or privileges they claim for them- 
selves. They will rather rejoice at each 
hew application of their cherished princi- 
ples. But my fear is that this liberal Gov- 
erument of ours was adopted before the 
mass of Americans were qualified to appre- 
Ciate the full nature and value of its funda- 
mental principles. It is true that, for him- 
self, every man desires a voice in the Gov 
€rument; but how many there are who un- 





blushingly favor limited Suffrage. Perhaps, | 
however, you can take a more cheerful | 


view of this subject than my observations | 


and thoughts have enabled metodo. Come 
again, soon, and we will compare notes.” 

“Thank you, 1 will this is a sub- 
ject inwhich | have become very much in- 
terested lately,” said Mrs. Hubbard; ‘I 
sometimes wonder if the United States is 
not going to degenerate into an ari-t -cracy 
as did the ancient Republics of Greece and 
Rome, and, like them, perish. Good day.’ 

And the lady doctor was left to plod her 
weary Way among her patients.—Zz. 
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UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 

A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy _ of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tor opening upon a large public square which 


makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 52 Catalog rues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
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meut. address 8. A. GRANT & CO, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinoad, O. 
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‘THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted tu the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
right 


of Suffrage. 


Juutia Warp Hows, 
Lucy Srone, 
H. B. Buackwe 1, 


T. W. Hieer 
Mary A. Livermore, 
Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


NSON, 


‘Trrms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. 
scriptions received. 


Copies for sale and sub- 


Cius Rarrs.—10 copies one 


year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman's JouRNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by Gzorer Witiiam Cur- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GEorGE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George WiLLIAmM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry S. Wasneurn. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentwortru Higein- 
SON. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 
BLACKWELL. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun Stuart MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Went- 
WORTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. George F. Hoar. 


2. On receipt of $2.50 forone new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story. entitled, ‘‘Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


3. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 

On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 

Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JourNAL, Box 3638, 
P O., Boston. 





HENRY I. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 
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,» The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY IF. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
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Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St, 
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JOELL GOLDINWATLI & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ly1 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
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BOSTON, 
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On the European Plan. 

No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 

R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 
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Grace's Celebrated Salve, 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 











PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CE L E BR AT ED SAL VE 
’ Is a Vegetable Preparation 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agene, 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores am | 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who 
him as a public benefactor. 

PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 





~ GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 
blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
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Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Pimples, Corns, - Scurvy, 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count: 
stores throughout the United States and Briti 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 1y42 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Cirenlar. 
= E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Twenty-Ni nth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
piwdic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures. Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of materia)) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


Nort Coilez: Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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purpose. 
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iration of their eee oe ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 














SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Executive Committee of the New 
ENGLAND WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 
are requested to meetat the WomAN's JouR- 
NAL Office, 4 Park Street, Boston, Friday, 
June 21, at eleven o’clock. As this is an 
important meeting, it is hoped there may be 
a full and punctual attendance. 

F. A. HInckKLeEy, 
Charman, Ex. Com. 
ictneaintaaiadialtlaiiiiciieiaiainia 
WOMEN DOCTORS AGAIN, 


“The question of admitting women en- 
gaged in the practice of medicine to the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, is undergo- 
ing discussion among the members of that 
body. The Medical and Surgical Journal 
opposes the innovation as an offshoot of the 
Woman question, with which this society 
has no occasion to interfere, and, further, 
because the probable tendency would be, 
under the pressure of a sentimental public 
opinion, to lower the scientific standard of 
the society. It is urged, on the other hand, 
that Science knows no sex; that the sam e 
tests for admission should apply to all ap- 
plicants; that while women practise suc- 
cessfully upon the principles of the society, 
are educated by the same teachers, read the 
same books, are admitted to other State 
societies, contribute to the fund of medical 
knowledge, and carry off our Boylston 
prizes,—the Massachusetts Society cannot 
exclude them without exposing itself to the 
reproach of prejudice and illiberality.” 

The above extract from the Boston Daily 
Advertiser, is one of the curiosities of the 
times. Here in this city are women, regu- 
larly educated physicians, who have been in 
regular medical practice many years. They 
hold a high rank in the profession and in 
society. Dr. Lucy Sewall, who is a daugh- 
ter of Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, Dr. Marie Zak- 
rzrewska, who is known on both sides of 
the ocean, and Dr. Abby Morton, besides 
younger women who have come later into 
the profession, command the respect of the 
whole community, as physicians. They 
have a remunerative practice, and have 
fairly earned the place they hold in the 
public confidence. Any man doctor whose 
ability and fitness for his profession had 
been as fully tested and settled as has been 
that of the women doctors above named, 
would not have a dissenting voice against 
his admission to the Massachusetts Medica 1 
Society. 

But in the case of women it is different. 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi may take the 
“Boylston Prize,” and other women physi- 
cians may bring their diplomas as proof of 
their ability, supported by years of success- 
ful practice, but the Massachusetts Medical 
Society fears that the admission of Woman 
‘‘will lower the scientific standard of the 
society.” 

This poor excuse is the shadow of that 
old time prejudice which excluded women 
from every sphere but the domestic one; 
which has opposed itself, just like a wall, 
to any attempt on the part of women to de- 
part from it. Even the common industries 
were denied to women. Within a quarter 
of a century, women were fiercely crowded 
back when they sought to be type-setters. 
The Printer’s Union of this city pledged it- 
self not to work for any man who would 
employ women-printers, The war was 
even more bitter against the public speaking 
of women. Pulpit and press combined to 
cry down and frighten women from this 
field of influence and use. Behold now, 
what the years have wrought in these two 
cases and for Woman, in the sphere of ac- 
tivities! 

The Woman movement is an educating 
force for both men and women. It is slow- 
ly but surely teaching that whatever !s fit to 
be done at all with propriety, may be done 
by any one who can do it well; that simple 
justice, an open field and fair play are the 
rights of all human beings. Long before 
the utmost limit of this education is reached, 
the medical societies, sharing in the lesson, 
will have outgrown even the desire to ex- 
clude women. It is only a question of 
time. Whenever women perform worthily 
and well the duties of any business or pro- 
fession, they not only educate in the right 
direction, but at the same time, they dig 

ut the roots and destroy the life of the old 





system of exclusion and subjection. Let us 


take courage. L. 8. 
oe 


MISS WILLARD IN MICHIGAN. 


The Women's Christian Temperance 
Union meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
seems to have exerted a marked influence. 
There were 300 delegates present. Frances 
E. Willard gave the annual address, with a 
good Suffrage exhortation in the midst of it. 
The Grand Rapids Daily Democrat says: 

In the Woman’s Convention now in ses- 
sion in this city is concentrated more true 
philanthropy, Christian intelligence and re- 
finement than has been collected in any one 
body here for many a day. 

Noting the change in public sentiment 
the Daily Times of that city says: 

In view of the fact that the present Con- 
vention of the Christian Union, now being 
held in our city, is composed entirely of 
women, it is apropos to remark that the first 
large Temperance Convention ever held in 
this county was some time in 1854. Then 
women were not allowed to take any part. 
One Antoinette Brown was a delegate to the 
first Convention, but was not permitted to 
speak. Times change, surely! 

The chief work of the Temperance Move- 
ment is now inthe hands of women. Twen- 
ty-five years ago, at the ‘‘World’s Temper- 
ance Convention,” held in New York, a mob, 
mostly of clergymen, by howls and vocifer- 

ations sought to prevent even the admission 
of Antoinette L. Brown as adelegate to that 
body. If one quarter of a century has ac- 
complished so great a change, what will the 
next do? L. 8. 


oe 


A SUGGESTION TO JUDGE HILTON. 


There is no criticism of a bad thing quite 
so effective as a contrast with something 
better. Thesimple, unpretentious descrip- 
tion of the ‘‘St. Louis Woman's Hotel,” 
which we publish this week from a reliable 
source, ought to make Judge Hilton recon- 
sider his well-meaning effort to subject self- 
respecting American working-women to 
prison-regulations. He either does not 
know the character of these women, or else 
his experience has been singularly unfortu- 
nate. 

But he does not need to go so far as St. 
Louis, to find an example worthy of his im- 
itation. If he will take occasion to call 
some afternoon, (incognito, like Haroun 
Alraschid, if he pleases) at the Business 
Women’s Home, in Brooklyn, N. Y., he 
will see an establishment which is neither a 
prison nor a place of doubtful reputation 
nor a financial failure. If he really means, 
in good faith, to carry out Mr. Stewart’s 
benevolent intentions, Mrs. Anna C. Field 
and her benevolent co-workers in Brooklyn 
can tell him how todo so. Of one thing 
he may be certain, a woman’s hotel can best 
be organized and carried on by women. 

I. B. B. 





——_____——_6-e— 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


The Young Men’s Republican Committee 
have asked the special consideration of the 
Young Men’s Republican Clubs throughout 
the State to the following questions, among 
others :— 

40. IsSuffrage a right or a privilege? 

41. Ought women to vote; if so, should 
the experiment be first tried in town and 
municipal affairs? 

42. Is any State now ready to try the ex- 
periment of female Suffrage? 

43. Ought Suffrage to be restricted by 
qualifications of education, property, or 
length of residence? 

39. Ought we to grant the right of resi- 
dence, with or without citizenship, to Chi- 
nese immigrants? 

49. How can polygamy be best sup- 
pressed without interfering with the indi- 
vidual and religious liberty of those who 
practice it? 

50. In what can the government best 
further the interests of labor? 

51. Is there any real conflict between 
labor and capital? 

In case an ignorant majority should 
attempt to deprive property of its rights, 
would property-holders be justified in seek- 
ing to restrict the franchise? 

57. Does prohibition interfere with the 
individual rights of the citizen? 

Is there any need for a new party? 

These are live questions. We congratu- 
late the young Republicans upon their pur- 
pose to consider them. As they all concern 
young women equally with young men, we 
suggest that the young men will do well to 
invite the young women to take part in their 
discussion. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


Epitors JouRNAL:—The eighth anniver- 
sary of the Polk County Woman Suffrage 
Society was held on the 3d inst., and a part 
of the official account of the proceedings 
appeared in your paper last week. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: 

For President, Mrs. E. H. Hunter; Vice- 
Presidents, Mesdames J. R. Effinger and M. 
P. Fuller; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
N. T. Bemis; Recording Becvetery, Nirs. M. 
J. Coggeshall; Treasurer, Mrs. D. Cattell; 
Executive Committee, Mesdames M. G. Pit- 
man, M. J. Greene, L. G. Aldrich, B. 8. 
Browne, J. R. Effinger. 

The refusal of the State Senate to make 
Woman Suffrage a special order, whereby it 
could not be reached before adjournment, 
was indignantly regretted. This was owing, 
in a measure, to a desire for a Constitutional 
Convention in 1880, when the question, it 





was urged, would be submitted. However, 
the joint resolution in favor of admitting 
colored men to legislative privileges was 
passed almost unanimously. It seems that 
the demand of the Negro, the Indian, and 
the “‘heathen Chinee,”’ is regarded by the 
average politician as paramount to that of 
Woman. To the credit of the Iowa House 
of Representatives it can be said, that dur- 
ing the last five sessions in which the ques- 
tion has been before it, it has never failed to 
give an aflirmative majority. The members 
from this County, in both houses, have 
always voted solidly in favor, with one ex- 
ception. 

One senator said to me that he was op- 
posed to women voting, because he feared 
it would destroy the homes of the land. 
He was gray-haired, and ought to have 
known,and probably did know, that women 
are the greatest conservators of home, and 
the most interested in having permanent, 
comfortable ones, in which to bring up and 
educate their children. If he accepted the 
invitation which was given to the entire leg- 
islature, and mingled with the seven or 
eight hundred guests who assembled at 
Inglebre, the new home of our President, 
Mrs. M. C. Callanan, he saw that one wo- 
man, who has spent more time and money 
for the advancement of the cause than any 
one else here, had also found time to per- 
fect one of the most beautiful and luxurious 
homes in the State. 

The danger to homes is in granting the 
ballot to ignorant and degraded foreigners. 
Women cannot be trusted with the ballot, 
but they can be taxed to support Boards of 
Immigration, who are spending millions to 
empty into this country the slums of crea- 
tion. The Oregonian, which contained the 
account of the arduous and gratuitous labors 
of Mrs. Stuart, President of the Board of 
Immigration of Washington Territory, had 
also this item :— 


TRIED AND ACQUITTED. 


A Chinaman was tried Tuesday in the 
police court upon the charge of larceny, 
and after a full and impartial examination 
was dismissed, there being no testimony 
whatever to prove the charge. The whole 
trouble originates, as we are informed, about 
awoman. The woman was purchased in 
San Francisco by Moy Look Co., for the 
purposes of prostitution in Astoria, and has 
been kept there for two years in that kind 
of alife. Within the last few months she 
has been trying to leave the man who com- 
pelled her to follow alife of shame, and to 
get married and live a decent life. But her 
purchaser would not permit her to leave, 
and as the time he bought her for had nearly 
expired, he was preparing to sell her to 
another China company, east of the moun- 
tains, where she would be compelled to live 
the same kind of a life over again, and so un- 
til she ran away ordied. Lim Sam, the de- 
fendant in this case, it seems, helped her to 
get out of the clutches of this company, 
and protected her until she was legally mar- 
ried by his honor, Frank J. Taylor, police 
judge of Astoria, one day last week. This 
company in Portland, composed of Moy 
Look and dy 4 Young, to get possession of 
the woman, had a warrant issued for her 
arrest upon the charge of larceny commit- 
ted in Portland, a place she had not been in 
for more than two years, until brought here 
by an officer last Saturday, but they were 
foiled in that step. The woman was 
brought here, but she was protected by her 
husband’s friends from Moy company. So 
fearful was she for her life, the company 
having threatened it, that an officer was 
compelled to watch her room constantly. 
Finding themselves so thoroughly guarded 
against, they, in their thirst for revenge, had 
Lim Sam arrested, also, for larceny commit- 
ted in Clatsop county. Lim Sam's only 
fault and wrong in the matter is, that he 
represents a body of Chinamen in our midst 
who desire to have their women lead an 
honorable, decent and virtuous life, and 
have their children surrounded by good in- 
fluences, while the party represented by 
Moy Look and Fay Young desire to keep 
them in filth and degradation, buying and 
selling them and keeping them for a life 
worse than death. Bad as is the life of a 
white courtezan, its cruelty, filth and bru- 
tality isa paradise compared to that of a 
Chinawoman kept by a company for a life 
of shame. Decency and justice had a tri- 
umph when Lim Sam was permitted to 
leave the court-room to-day, a free man. 

California may well be alarmed at the 
overwhelming tide from the famine-strick- 
en districts of northern China that threat- 
enes her. If these people are allowed to 
come here, the ballot will be placed in their 
hands, as Senator Morton recommended, for 
self-protection. Some of the most exasper- 
ating speeches against Woman Suffrage in 
our Legislature have been made by foreign- 
ers, and if this element is admitted to our 
legislative halls, it will out-German the 
Germans in its endeavors to exclude women. 
Will the endurance of women last until this 
Mongolian horde is educated up to the 
Nineteenth Century? One member of Con- 
gress has introduced a bill taxing every 
Chinese immigrant two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and I hope it will become a law, 
with two ciphers added to the amount 
named, thus practically compelling the Ah 
Sins and Slam Bangs to remain in the Celes- 
tial kingdom. 

I, for one, emphatically protest against 
women being excluded from political privi- 
leges,and yet taxed, to bring here foreigners 
who buy and sell women and compel them 
to lives of shame, notwithstanding our 
President has, in his message, called the 
notice of Congress to the infamous traffic. 

Des Moines, lowa. M. A. W. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN HAVERHILL, 


The Haverhill Woman Suffrage League 
held its anniversary on the 5th inst., at the 
residence of its President, Dr. Deborah 
Drury. Many outside of the organization 
were invited to be present. The League 
recent!y formed in Groveland was asked, 
and several of its members were present. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
President, and a brief account of the do- 
ings of the League since its organization in 
1874 was given. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected, and remarks made by the 
President and others. 

Hon. E. B. George, of Groveland, added 
to the interest of the occasion by expres- 
sing himself decidedly in favor of the cause. 
He had never seen any reason why Woman 
should not have the ballot, and never had 
heard anything against it worthy the name 
of an argument. While we so freely ex- 
tended the right of Suffrage to those who 
lately were in open rebellion against the 
government, and while it was easily obtained 
by our foreign popujation, he thought it 
right and just that it should be enjoyed by 
Woman. As every good cause demands 
work, he saw the necessity of effort on the 
part of those who would accomplish this 
object. 

Miss Alice George, of Groveland, rendered 
some selections very finely. The appropri- 
ateness of the article, ‘‘Eternal Justice,” 
combined with the expression and grace of 
the speaker, made it very acceptable. 
‘Creed of the Bells” was justly applauded. 
Miss George is an evidence that Woman can 
train herself to do credit to her sex ina 
public as well as in a private sphere. 

It was not forgotten that ‘‘Man must eat 
to live,” for the rites of hospitality were 
shown by the serving of an abundant colla- 
tion. Music and flowers lent their charms 
to the occasion, and it is to be hoped that 
those who labored assiduously to make 
this anniversary so pleasant, will be reward- 
ed by seeing a new impetus given to the 
efforts of those who labor for the elevation 
of Woman. 8. A. C, 

Groveland, June 6, 1878. 

—————- ede 

A WOMAN'S INDIGNATION MEETING, 

The opening of ‘‘Stewart’s Hotel” for wo- 
men attracted wide attention. It was hailed 
with satisfaction by all classes, as a fitting 
tribute from a rich man to the sex which 
had built up his fortune, while hundreds of 
working-women looked to it as affording 
them the hope of a comfortable home 

But these fair hopes were all crushed 
when the building was seen and the rules 
read. It seemed from the first as if a mis- 
take had been made, and as though the edi- 
fice had not been constructed for its avowed 
purpose. The parlors, library and dining- 
room were indeed elegant, almost too ele- 
gant for plainly-dressed women to feel at 
home in, while the bed-rooms were narrow, 
uncomfortable slips, without closets, and 
where six pegs were all that was offered 
for an entire wardrobe. 

Much has been said of the rules, and 
there were three which certainly fore- 
doomed the place to failure. The first of 
these was the prohibition of any article of 
furniture or ornament in the rooms. The 
artist could not take her easel, the literary 
woman could not have her book-shelves, 
the physician must leave behind her surgi- 
cal instruments, and no woman could bring 
a picture or a sewing machine into her 
cell-like apartment. This enactment alone 
was sufficient to prevent any woman 
from ever making a home there, and 
was enough to forbid the entrance of any 
professional woman. 

Next came the rule which forbade lady 
visitors in the rooms. A woman going there 
could never see her sister,mother, or friend, 
in her bed chamber; nor could the residents 
even visit each other in their rooms. While, 
as if to ensure failure beyond all possibility 
of doubt, there was another rule which 
permitted the management to turn out any 
boarders at any moment, without assigning 
any reason whatever. Of course no self- 
respecting person could endure such a con- 
dition. 

As aresult of the rigid enforcement of 
these rules, only about fifty women out of 
four hundred applicants went to live in 
this palace-prison. Then came the inevi- 
table consequence; at the end of two months, 
Judge Hilton (who has the whole manage- 
ment of Stewart’s vast estate) announced 
the enterprise a failure. 

This was not surprising; but it was in- 
sulting to all womanhood when he alleged, 
asa reason for that failure, that ‘it was 
impossible to deal with women because 
they were so unbusinesslike,” and that they 
‘‘would not live in the hotel because they 
thought it would interfere with their chances 
of marriage.” 

These statements were felt by all classes of 
women to be an outrage, and when, in re- 
sponse to the great popular demand, some 
of the leading Woman Suffragists of the city, 
and other prominent ladies, called an indig- 
nation meeting in Cooper Institute, the re- 
sponse was something beyond anything 
that they had imagined possible. 

Tuesday evening, June 4, was a night 
to be remembered. Long before the open- 
ing of the meeting, the halls was packed 





with a dense mass of human beings, while 
outside, an immense crowd of respectably- 
dressed gentlemen and ladies vainly sought 
admission. When we reached the building 
a few minutes past eight, entrance seemed 
almost hopeless, and we were dragged 
through the crowd by a policeman—reach. 
ing the committee-room faint and exhaust- 
ed. On recovering a little and going upon 
the stage, the sight was a memorable one, 
seats, aisles, platform, were jammed with 
a vast, earnest crowd of men and women 
who burst into applause at every point 
which touched on Woman's emancipation, 

Mrs. Lozier called the meeting to order 
and introduced Mrs. Matilda Fletcher, of 
Iowa, who was for a few weeks a boarder at 
the hotel. She gave an amusing account of 
her experience there of the embarrassing 
nature of the rules. Mrs. Blake followed, 
alluding briefly to some of Judge Hilton’s 
insinuations, and then going on to speak of 
the cruelties of the working-woman’s lot, 
and the difficulties which still beset those 
women who are forced to struggle for them- 
selves. 

Mrs. Helen M. Slocum spoke feelingly of 
the unequal pay of men and women. Mrs, 
Anna Randall Diehl, whose fine voice rang 
like a clarion over the vast audience, read 
resolutions, which were applauded to the 
echo, and brief speeches were made by Mrs. 
Rebecca Morse, and Mrs. Still, M. D. 

The accounts of the meeting in some of 
the papers next day were scarcely fair, as 
they endeavored to explain the large attend- 
ance on the ground of mere curiosity, 
This was not the reason of it; the great 
audience came out of interest in the motive 
of the call; and herein was one of the most 
gratifying features of the occasion. It was 
a grand demonstration of sympathy with 
womanhood. It was not a compliment to 
any individual; the same list of speakers on 
some abstract subject would, of course, 
have called out some hundreds, but the 
thousands who came that evening came to 
show that womanhood could not, in this 
city, be defrauded and insulted without a 
protest. L. D. B. 

New York. 


—S 6 
WOMAN’S CENTENARY ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts branch of the Wo- 
man’s Centenary Association met in one of 
the vestries of the Shawmut-avenue Univer- 
alist Church last week. This Associa- 
tion is national in its organization, and in 
character is the woman’s missionary socie- 
ty of the Universalist church. About fifty 
ladies and two or three gentlemen were 
present. Mrs. M. E. Draper, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association for Massachusetts, 
presided, and,after ashort prayer and praise- 
meeting, she spoke a few words of welcome 
to the delegates, and called upon Mrs. 
M. A. Adams, treasurer of the National As- 
sociation, who read an able paper upon 
the ‘‘Missionary Duties of the Universalist 
Church.” She spoke especially of the Uni- 
versalist work in Scotland. Progress is 
being made slowly. Mrs. C. A. Soule, the 
President and Missionary of the Associa- 
tion, sailed from New York, May 18, for 
Scotland, where she will work for the or- 
ganization of Universalist chnrches. Other 
addresses were made by Mrs. Richardson, 
of Roxbury, Mrs. J. K. Mason, of the 
Shawmut-avenue Church, the Rev. Mrs. 
E. A. Bruce, Miss Gale, of Medford, and 
Mrs. E. H. Cobb. These addresses were 
all earnest appeals in behalf of both home 
and foreign mission. At the close of the 
meeting several new memberships, includ- 
ing a few life-memberships, were receive 

—e>e- 


A BOOK WORTH READING. 


The amusing articie entitled ‘‘The elec- 
tion in Jouesville’ published by us last 
week, was credited by usto Mrs. Helen Rich, 
under a misapprehension. It is, in fact, an 
extract from a new work by Miss Holley, 
entitled “Samantha as a P. A. and P. J., or 
Josiah Allen’s Wife at the Centennial,” just 
issued by the American Publishing Compa- 
ny of Hartford, Ct. 

Miss Holley’s former work, entitled ‘“My 
opinions and Betsey Bobbitt’s, or Josiah’s 
Allen’s wife,” was a powerful argument for 
Woman Suffrage; her later one is if possible 
still better. H. B. B. 

oe 
IN MEMORIAM. 
MISS ELIZABETH J. ELLIS. 


Miss Elizabeth J. Ellis, the young lady 
who graduated with so much honor at Mid 
dletown, a year ago, and who has since 
filled her position as a teacher at Wellesley 
College so successfully, was seized on Fri- 
day, May 31, with a complicated throat dis- 
ease, which rapidly became serious, and 
ended fatally Tuesday afternoon at four 
o'clock. The case was a single one, 20 
others being sick at the time in the institu- 
tion. Miss Ellis has been an ardent scholar 
as well as faithful teacher, and though the 
picture of health, has been making, peT- 
haps, excessive demands upon her physica! 
strength in her eager pursuit of knowledge 
There was not time to summon her parents 
from Maine after her disease took on a seri- 
ous form. A dear friend from Middletown 
was with her for a few hours before her 
death. She was entirely conscious of het 
condition; conversed freely about it; wa- 
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fully resigned to the will of God, and in 
great peace of mind. Our sympathies 
move warmly toward her parents, now re- 
siding in Bristol, Me., formerly of Boston, 
so suddenly bereaved. Their hearts were 
pound up in this noble daughter, who was at 
once un object of pride and deep affection 
with them. There is only one solution of 
such a problem: This life is probationary; 
God is love; He doeth all things well! 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Shall we pay the educators of our chil- 
dren less than our cooks? 





Mr. William Black is preparing a volume 
on Oliver Goldsmith. 


William Cullen Bryant is no more. In 
his death America has lost one of the great- 
est of poets and one of the noblest of men. 


The young womenof Lassell Seminury,at 
Auburndale, listened to a baccalaureate re- 
cently, Bishop R. B. Foster of Boston being 
the preacher. 

General John C. Fremont has been ap- 
pointed Governor of Arizona Territory, tak- 
ing the place of John P. Hoyt, who is trans- 
ferred to the Governorship of Idaho. 


Both political parties in Maine have adopt- 
ed the prohibitory law asa plank in their 
platforms—a pretty sure proof that the law 
is popular. 

We publish this week the proceedings of 
the New England Women’s Club, except- 
ing the reports of the committees on‘‘ Work,” 
and ‘‘Art and Literature,” which will ap- 
pear in our next number. 


The will of the late Rev. Dr. Sweetzer, 
of Worcester, gives $1,000 to the trustees 
of Phillips Academy, to establish a scholar- 
ship fund to defray the expenses of a stu- 
dent in the Theological Seminary. 


John Bright’s wife had just returned 
from a Friends’ meeting and gone to her 
room to change her dress, when she was 
seized with apoplexy and died in fifteen 
minutes. 

In New York City, for the year 1877, the 
arrests by the police numbered 88,239. Of 
these 22,000 were women; the number of 
men arrested being over 64,000, or nearly 
three-fourths of the whole. 


A friend writes from Galveston, Texas, 
that she recently saw ‘“‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’”’ 
acted in the theater inthatcity. It was well 
received by the audience, many of whom 
she judged to be Northerners. 


Col. T. W. Higginson is going to attend 
the Literary Congress in Paris, and after 
that, will return to London to assist at a 
conference of liberal thinkers—the first 
meeting of the kind ever held there. 


A blind child was lately discovered in the 
streets of New York in the custody of an 
Italian beggar. Investigations made showed 
that it was probable she had been purpose- 
ly blinded to fit her to excite the sympathy 
of those from whom she asked charity. 


The case of the new organ in Cincinnati 
is of wild cherry, elaborately carved by the 
women of Cincinnati, as their contribution 
to the new Music Hall. It is the most ef- 
fective thing about the hall, and adds won- 


derfully to its appearance. 


Mr. Bergh last week caused the arrest of 
a stable employee of Mr. August Belmont, 
Jr., on a charge of cruelty in performing an 
operation which has been known in sport- 
ing circles for a century as ‘‘docking” a 
horse’s tail. 


It is reported that the widow of A. T. 
Stewart intends to remove from the gilded 
palace erected by her husband, and to board 
at the Stewart Hotel—late the ‘‘Woman’s 
Hotel”—on account of its superior comforts. 
The palace has no elevator. 


An appeal of the Rev. Mr. See, of New- 
ark, N. J., from the censure bestowed upon 
him by his Presbytery and Synod for al- 
lowing a woman to speak on Temperance 
irom his pulpit on Sunday, was, after discus- 
sion, not sustained by the General Assembly. 
The vote stood to sustain, 85; to sustain in 
part, 71; not to sustain, 201. 


Charles C. Burleigh, the Anti slavery lead- 
et and Woman Suffragist, late pastor of the 
Florence (Northampton) free Congregation- 
al Church, was run over by the steam-cars 
at Florence Monday night. He was running 
between a stationary and a passing train, at 
the time of the accident. He still lives, but 
is regarded as in imminent danger. 


We publish in another column an ab- 
stract of the speeches of Miss Anna C. Gar- 
lin, Mr. George T. Stearns, Miss Jennie 
Collins, and Miss Mary F. Eastman, at the 
closing session of the Anniversary Meeting 
of the New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Inadequate as is the report, it 
will repay perusal. 


The portrait of Henry Wilson, painted 
by Edgar Parker, and for which a subscrip- 
tion was made up by many personal friends, 
has been accepted by the committee in 
charge, and, in accord with the terms of the 
subscription, will soon be tendered to the 
city authorities for lodgment in Faneuil 
Hall. It isa full length, and much admired 
by all who have seen it. 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Post, ‘‘always 





a believer in Woman's high mental and 
moral power, and an advocate of her greater 
privilege and opportunity, takes especial 
pleasure in recording the excellent work she 
is doing in a public way. Women are 
needed to join with the better class of men 
to purify and dignify every department of 
public as well as private life.” 

Massachusetts has the felicity of seeing 
herself as ‘‘Gail Hamilton” sees her. Here 
is the picture:—‘‘That lovely, beloved, but 
exasperating old State, so rich and prosper- 
ous and powerful that she can shed her re- 
formers like water from a duck’s back, and 
sail along steadfast and stately under a 
shower-bath of self-conceit and wrong-head- 
edness that would sink forty fathoms deep 
a weaker commonwealth.” 


The farm where formerly lived Junius 
Brutus Booth, the actor, near Belair, Md., 
has recently been sold by his widow, Mary 
Ann Booth. The farm contains 148 acres, 
and was sold for $3500. Upon this farm 
Edwin Booth was born. Junius Brutus 
Booth being an Englishman, and never hav- 
ing been naturalized, could not hold real 
estate in fee simple, and consequently, in 
1847, leased the farm for 1000 years from 
Richard M. Hall, ata yearly rate of one cent. 


The faculty of the Ohio Medical College, 
where the body of the Hon. J. Scott Harri- 
son was found in readiness for the dissect- 
ing table have published a card in which, 
after regretting the circumstance that the 
grave of an honored citizen had been viola- 
ted, they go on to say that ‘‘subjects” are 
necessary for the proper instruction of phy- 
sicians in anatomical knowledge, and in 
the present state ‘of public opinion on the 
question, they must be stolen. 


The Massachusetts Press Association will 
start upon its aunual summer excursion on 
the morning of July 1, and will return 
home on July 8. The programme embraces 
a visit to Centre Harbor, a sail over Lake 
Winnipesaukee, a stage ride through the 
Pemigewasset valley, the Franconia and 
White Mountains, the summit of Mount 
Washington, etc. Independence Day will 
be observed by a reunion atthe Fabyan’s. 


After the adjournment of the New Eng- 
land Women’s Club, on Saturday afternoon, 
a meeting was convened at their rooms, 
No. 4 Park street, to celebrate the annual 
Peace Festival or ‘‘Mothers’ Day,” origi- 
nally instituted by Mrs. Howe. Miss May 
presided. Brief addresses were made by 
Mrs. Diaz, William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. 
Mary Graves, H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
Charles G. Ames, Fanny B. Ames, and 
others. Mrs. Maria 8. Porter read a brief, 
appropriate, original poem. 

The Alabama Democratic Convention de- 
clares that ‘‘We congratulate the whole peo- 
ple of Alabama upon the reign of good will 
and reconciliation, the sense of liberty and 
security which pervade the entire limits of 
the State; and, while we renew the pledges 
of protection to all colored people, we rec- 
ognize and hold essentially that, without 
abridging the rights of any class, these great 
results have been achieved and can alone be 
maintained by the union of the great gov- 
erning race—the white people of the land. 


Dr. Shaw relates that ‘in the Levant 
mirrors forma part of female dress; for 
the Moorish women in Barbary are so fond 
of their ornaments, and particularly of their 
looking-glasses, which they hang upon their 
breasts, that they will not lay them aside, 
even when, after the drudgery of the day, 
they are obliged to go two or three miles 
with a pitcher or a goat’s skin to fetch wa- 
ter.” The Israelitish women were so fond 
of their mirrors, made of polished brass, that 
they even carried them to their most solemn 
places of worship. 


The American section of the Paris Expo- 
sition received a visit last week from the 
Prince of Wales. The Princess came with 
her husband. If it was by her that the 
crowd were attracted, they may be excused; 
the men for struggling to see so pretty a 
woman, and the women for wanting to in- 
spect her costume, which was simplicity it- 
self; all brown from head to foot, with a 
bright flower or two in her bonnet. The 
Princess of Wales enjoys and deserves the 
reputation of dressing better than most 
English women. 


The Transcript, of Golden, Colorado, of 
May 19, says: ‘‘Miss Matilda Hindman lec- 
tured to a full house at the Methodist Church 
last evening upon the theme, ‘“‘The safety 
of the republic depends upon the morality 
of the voters.” A temporary organization 
was effected for the Jefferson County Equal 
Rights League by the choice of Mrs. M. A. 
Loveland as President, and Mrs. Mary M. 
Boyd as Secretary and Treasurer. Quite a 
number joined the association from among 
the audience, and a committee was appoint- 
ed to solicit signers to the constitution. 
The meeting adjourned subject to call of 
the president. 


The ladies connected with the Grand 
Army Relief Corps, of Somerville, gave an 
entertainment and supper on the evening of 
Decoration Day, for the benefit of needy 
soldiers and their families. The Mayor and 
city officials, ex-Mayor Saunders of Cam- 
bridge, and many other prominent persons 
were present. The affair was pronounced one 











of the finest ever held in the city, and over 
one hundred dollars will be realized from it. 
The corps, which was organized about three 
months since, has met with great success. 
Its membership is confined to lady relatives 
of soldiers. The thousand copies of a 
paper entitled Tie Memorial were published 
by the members. 


Some months since, there was much ex- 
citement over the case of Miss Susan Dickie, 
a wealthy young lady who was confined for 
six years in an insane asylum, and then re- 
leased by order of Judge Brady, of New 
York. Public attention is again called to 
the case by Dr. Charles H. Nichols, Super- 
intendent of Bloomingdale Asylum, who has 
read a paper before the New York Medical 
Society, claiming that Miss Dickie was in- 
sane, and pronouncing Judge Brady’s de- 
cision more worthy a stump-speaker than a 
judge on the bench. The paper raised a 
storm at once, and called out a vigorous re- 
ply from Dr. Bradley, who defended Judge 
Brady, and who was quite as personal and 
severe in criticising Dr. Nicholsas the latter 
had been in criticising Judge Brady. 

Wellesley College is to have a new scien- 
tific building, 200 feet long by 50 wide, and 
four stories high, fitted up with laboratories 
and lecture-rooms, instead of a large and 
new dormitory building and the establish- 
ment of a preparatory department, as was 
recently reported. The plans have not been 
fully perfected, and work on the building 
will probably not begin before next spring. 
A five years’ course in music will be estab- 
lished during the next college year, and a 
fine organ is to be placed in college hall 
this summer to forward the movement. A 
special course for teachers is also to be in- 
augurated, in order that the highest attain- 
ments in specialties may be had. Young 
women entering the class of 1881 are ex- 
pected to be well fitted in Greek. 


In April the Department of State issued 
a circular to consuls in European countries 
asking for information in respect of rates of 
wages, cost of living and the state of trade 
in their several districts. The consul at 
Belfast sends the first reply. In that part 
of Ireland farm hands receive about $2 a 
week with board and lodging; railway and 
other laborers $4.50 per week, and mechan- 
ics $4.50 to $6 per week, according to abili- 
ty. This class accumulates nothing, as all 
the wages are expended in living. The cost 
of living is about ten per cent greater than 
ten years ago, while wages remain about the 
same. Of the necessaries of life, flour 
costs 56 cents; oatmeal, 33 cents; potatoes, 
24 cents, and Indian meal 28 cents per 14 
pounds. Rent varies from $30 to $85 a year. 


Dr. T. D. Porter, of New York, has made 
a generous gift to Yale College, for the pur- 
pose of increasing and strengthening the 
teaching force in the college, by maintain- 
ing lectureships and professorships to pro- 
mote “learning virtue, piety, and truth.” 
Dr. Porter has provided in particular for a 
lectureship to ‘‘teach the principles of 
righteousness,” and to show that those prin- 
ciples are in harmony with the common 
sense and judgment of mankind. He pro- 
vides, also, that the corporation of the col- 
lege shall annually distribute $600 to dis- 
abled teachers in needy circumstances, and 
that $600 a year shall be paid to the present 
incumbent of the professorship of the Chi- 
nese language and literature in the said col- 
lege. The rest of the income is to be used 
for the general object. The value of the 
land has been estimated as $750,000. 


Mrs. Emma Molloy, who has just com- 
pleted a successful six months temperance 
campaign in this State, was presented last 
week with a beautiful testimonial, suitably 
framed, and commending her work in the 
highest terms. The reception was held at 
the office of the State Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, when speeches were 
made by Dr. Albert Day, Superintendent 
of the Washingtonian Home, Hon. H. H. 
Faxon, Charles A. Hovey, Secretary State 
Alliance, Mrs. Molloy, and others. The 
paper tendering the reception was signed 
by Wendell Phillips and nearly all of the 
leading temperance advocates of the State. 
Mrs. Molloy will remain in Indiana during 
the month of June, and will then spend a 
few weeks in New England. It is her in- 
tention to sail for England in September, a 
public reception having already been ten- 
dered her in Liverpool. 


The Committee of the Chicago Citizens’ 
League, have issued an address in which 
they remind the public that the law pro- 
hibits the sale of liquor to minors, and that, 
therefore, a very large share of the crime 
committed by this class may be charged to 
saloon-keepers. They say that fully 30,000 
boys and girls are patrons of Chicago sa- 
loons. Nearly 9000 minors are arrested an- 
nually, but during the four months subse- 
quent to the formation of the league, while 
the city ordinance was in force, the saloons 
were nearly cleared of this class of patrons, 
and in consequence but 667 arrests of boys 
and girls were made during this time, against 
1134 in the same time preceding. Since the 
old city ordinance has been declared invalid 
the children have returned to the saloons. 
Many of the saloons cou not exist without 
juvenile patronage. Yet the mothers of 
Chicago are not permitted to vote on the 





question of liquor license! 

Mrs. Besant has been robbed of her 
daughter under the forms of British law on 
account of her opinions. Sir George Jessel, 
the Master of the Rolls who pronounced 
this decision, is a Jew, but the persecutions 
to which his own forefathers have been sub- 
jected have failed to teach him tolerance for 
others. 

Lady Burdett Coutts was invited to at- 
tend a meeting called to protest against the 
Turkish policy of the English Government. 
In a letter declining the invitation she says: 
*‘As Iam no politician, I cannot pretend to 
fathom what combinations affecting English 
interests or what consequences lie behind 
recent events in Servia. I am, however, a 
pretty fair historian, and the page of history, 
alas, does not teach that the execrable deeds 
perpetrated by the Bashi-Bazouks are whol- 
ly unmatched in warfare, or by cruelties 
legally inflicted upon a dominated people, 
even in our own generation. Nor are there 
wanting among ourselves instances of as- 
sault so brutal and dastardly that we have 
no need to be careful in speaking of the fe- 
rocious and licentious acts of a wild soldiery 
as unparalleled. The savage perpetrators 
of those crimes, which have made us shud- 
der, are reported to have been arrested by 
theirown Government—an act which the 
English love of justice and fair play requires 
we should not overlook, and fall foul of a 
whole people who have thus repudiated the 
acts of criminals.” 


“Though the head of an army, I publicly 
proclaim our profession to be to prevent 
war, and claim that my predecessors in 
office—Washington, Scott and Grant—were 
essentially men of peace, who saved our 
country from many wars into which public 
clamor tried to push them. I now hope 
and beg that all good men South and North 
will unite in real earnest to repair the mis- 
takes and wrongs of the past; will perse- 
vere in the common effort to make this 
great land of ours to blossom as the Garden 
of Eden; will so unite in effort that every 
part of it, from Maine to Texas, from Flori- 
da to Puget’s Sound, will be made so safe 
to life and property that men may engage 
sately in every possible pursuit, whether of 
farming, mining, ranching, in navigation 
inland and upon the high seas, in every 
variety of mercantile and mechanical pur- 
suits, each one to reap the full measure of 
his own industry and sagacity without envy 
of his neighbor.” —General Sherman on Dec- 
oration Day. 


The number of assaults upon women 
which have taken place in the District of 
Columbia during the past six months, is un- 
precedented, and the evil has assumed such 
proportions, that Justice Wylie, in address- 
ing the jury in the case of Evans, who was 
on trial for an assault upon alady, while she 
was waiting fora car on Seventh Street near 
Pennsylvania Avenue, called attention to 
the subject and used very severe language 
in regard to it. He said that ladies, either 
young or old, are no longer safe from in- 
sult while walking alone inthe streets of 
that city, nor are the outrages committed 
alone by representatives of the lower classes. 
Some of those who are called respectable 
are guilty of them, and they especially 
should be made to suffer the full penalties 
of the law. Young women, he said, on 
appearing alone on the streets of Washing- 
ton after dark, are attacked like the children 
of Bengal, and these tigers in human form 
do not stop to ascertain whether their vic 
tims are respectable or not. So serious has 
this evil become, he said, that he is tired of 
it; hardly aday passes that a case of this 
kind is not either brought before him or be- 
fore the lower Court. 


The Centennial Anniversary of Voltaire’s 
death was celebrated in Paris, May 30, not- 
withstanding the remonstrances of the re- 
ligious papers. Monseigneur Dupanloup 
has issued a pamphlet in which he denounces 
the programme of the Centenary Committee 
asan act of war and an insult to the relig- 
ious faith of France, which Catholics are 
bound to resent. He maintains that Voltaire 
was the very opposite of'a democrat; that he 
toadied to nobles, princes, kings, and kings’ 
mistresses; and that he poured unmeasured 
scorn on the working class, declaring them 
unworthy of education, but requiring, like 
cattle, a goad anda yoke. Were a living 
writer, urges Monseigneur Dupanloup, to 
express such sentiments, he would be stig- 
matized as he deserved; and the contem- 
plated festival in honor of this scorner and 
insulter of the people is an outrageous of- 
fence to the people. While the Centenary 
Committee propose to issue a popular selec- 
tion from Voltaire’s writings, believing that 
“‘when there is a ‘Voltaire’ in every house 
the churches’ will be emptied,” their oppo- 
nents have published a collection of passages 
from his correspondence with Frederick the 
Great, in which he ridicules and denounces 
his fellow-countrymen. The Défense re- 
marks that Voltaire’s statue, erected in 1870, 
brought France ill-luck, ‘‘the hideous coun- 
tenance smiling at all our disasters,” and 
wonders what calamity this festival will 
bring in its train. It proposes that the yel- 
low and red banner of Joan of Arc should 
be displayed on that day, at Orleans, Rouen, 
and ‘‘wherever there are citizens who detest 
Voltaire and love France.” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Il omeeopathist. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 P. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. m., daiy. 

Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 
Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and’residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. M. 








~ Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to9 a. m., and 2to4p.m. lyl0 
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SPOOL SILKS sold by number do not furnish as 
much Silk for the price paid, as do the 


LETTERED SPOOLS 


OF THE 


CORTICELLI 


50 and 100 Yards. 

Spools of No. 70, whica number corresponds to 
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number of yards corresponding to size of thread, 
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Corticelli 100 Yards 


Are warranted to have‘ 


100 Yards of First Quality Silk 
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Ask for 
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And see that ‘aa. getit. It is well known throughout 
the continent. 
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Anniversary Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK. | 
WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION. 

Mrs. CampsBe.t spoke in support of the 
Colorado resolution. She said the friends 
had not ceased to wor’ there; notwith- 
standing their defeat last October, they 
began to reorganize the very next week 
after the election, and were determined to 
keep right on til they accomplish the work 
they have undertaken. She hoped the 
friends in New England would give them 
al: possible aid. 

Miss ANNA C. GARLIN said:— 

Victor Hugo says, ‘“The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is Woman’s century, as the Eighteenth 
Century was Man’s.” He means by that, 
that those great principles of free govern- 
ment, and of human equality, which in the 
Eizhteenth Century leveled caste-walls and 
mide successful revolutions of the people 
against tyrannies, are now being applied to 
women. Certainly the Woman question 
is the irrepressible question in literature, 
reform, and society. The movement for 
the freedom aud enlightenment of Woman 
has taken three directions,—the educa- 
tional, the industrial, and the legal. In 
each case strides of improvement have been 
taken, And the question is often asked, 
why the political should be made the distine- 
tive claim of a society like ours, above all 
other? The claim for the ballot is but a 

small part of the Woman question. Why, 
then, should it be given such a prominent 
place in her demand for justice? _ 

Not so much for what the ballot is, as for 
what it implies. The Woman Suffrage or- 
ganizations of America, have two great rea- 
sons for their existence :— 

ist. That the progress of humanity in the 
kn »wledge of governmental science has 
resched a point where a clear and perfect 
sta'ement of the principles of democracy is 
necded. We Woman Suffragists are the 
only consistent Americans in existence, 
an governmental science demands that we 
set the next political lesson which mankind 
has to learn. Thus are we pressed from be- 
hind by a principle mightier than our pur- 
pose. ; 

Lud. Our society is needed to give a com- 
prehensive and compact platform for work- 
ers for Woman’s advancement to rest on. 
Other associations are engaged in specialties 
of effort; we alone declare the fundamen- 
tal principle from which these special 
workers draw their inspiration, consciously 
or unconsciously. We stand for the grand 

ri ciples of the equality of human rights. 

Jedemand of government that it take cog- 
niz ince of us, first and foremost, as human 
beings, and leave our sex and sex-condition 
to the secondary consideration of free men 
an! free women. 

Is there any other principle which, in so 
simple and direct aflirmation, settles so many 
vexed questions? Woman first a human be- 
ine, entitled to a perfect guaranty of all the 
rights of human beings. Then, when in- 
vested with her supreme dignity, and then 
only, will she be able, with Man, to settle 
the questions of sex. 

All good work done by or for women is 
welcomed to this platform. This platform 
alone enunciates the full gospel of a self-de- 
veloped and self-controlled womanhood, 
frce in opportunity of growth and expression. 

The Colorado resolution was adopted. 

The committee on nominations reported 
a list of officers for the ensuing year, and 
the report was adopted. 

Mr. Georce T. Srearns, of New Bed- 
ford, said:—Ladies and Gentlemen, when I 
stand on this platform and remember that 
upon this place have stood the wise men of 
the East,—when I see the array of intelli- 
gent and cultivated women who have taken 
put, I feel that to speak here is a piece of 
temerity from which | may well shrink. I 
aia plain, practical man, immersed in the 
tc ils of every-day life; but I do at least 
feel sympathy with the cause. Poor in 
heart and poor in soul is he who will not 
help struggling humanity, and for this rea- 
son I stand here to plead the cause of Wo- 
mi, poor as my plea may be. 

I slept and dreamed that life was beauty, 
I wene and learned that life is duty, 

A man may be as valiant as Achilles and 
as pure as neas, and yet he will fail to do 
the good he is capable of doing without the 
co operation and support of Woman. 

The progress of the last decade on this 
Woman question is a matter of congratu 
lation. Who laughs now, when Woman’s 
Rizhts are named? Within the past few 
yeurs even the halls of Congress have thrill- 
ed with her demand for political freedom. 
“evolutions never go backwards.” This 
is 1 question of progress, and God himself 
(1 speak with reverence) is the power which 

ushes mankind up the plane. I speak for 
Wenee Suffrage. It is the old, old story. 

A friend said to John Wesley’s mother, ‘TI 
have heard you say the same thing to that 
boy a hundred times.” ‘‘Yes,”’ she replied, 
‘hut Ishall have to say it one hundred and 
one times to make him heed it.” It is only 
by persistent, untiring effort that we can 
be heeded. The same ideas in their full 
rotundity of form must be kept before the 
people until they come at last into the full 
sunlight of public appreciation. 

Why should women have the ballot? Be- 
cause it is asked for by the noblest and best. 
Do bad men ask for Suffrage for women? 
D» bad women ask for Sutfrage for them- 
selves? The rule is otherwise. Look over 
the list of names just read. Who will not 
follow such leaders? Who will not gain by 
such associations as these?) Men who have 
waited to see what would be the political 
effect of Woman Suffrage should hesitate no 
longer. Both the Senators of Massachusetts 
in the national capitol are pledged to it. A 
majority of our representatives in Congress 
favor it. Woman’s power, Woman’s aid, are 
essential requisites in making and enforcing 
good laws. It is not within the ability of 
Man, however well-intentioned he may be, 
to legislate properly for Woman. Why? 
Because no one understands a woman’s 
heart like a woman. Men often are dis- 
posed to deify her saintliness, yet the ballot 


is denied. I have often asked for a reason, 
but have utterly failed to get one, why she 
should not goto the polls to express her 
choice. Nothing but prejudice stands in 
her way. But prejudice is the most power- 
ful adversary with which man can contend, 

The question of intemperance is one 
which has baffled all efforts for its solution. 
I claim that Woman's power thrown into 
the scale will settle it. I am not a sanguine 
advocate of prohibitory laws, because there 
is a propensity in human nature to rebel 
against compulsion. The province of gov- 
ernment should be not so much penal as 











parental. But what a hollow mockery, and 
sham, and fraud, is the law, as administer- 
ed in our courts to-day upon the victims of 
society! 

Woman Suffrage would be most effective 
in changing the management of prisons 
and the treatment of prisoners. Our pres 
ent penal system will some day be looked 
upon as a relic of barbarism no longer to 
be tolerated. To shut up men and women 
for years within prison walls deprived of 
human converse, should be regarded as an 
inhuman exercise of power. The higher 
classes do not realize the fearful power of 
the temptations which crush those who are 
feebler than themselves. Government pur- 
sues a principle the very opposite of the 
true one; instead of helping and reforming, 
it simply represses. The influence of Wo- 
man will bring about more humane legisla- 
tion. 

We are meeting, in this and other coun- 
tries, an ominous conflict between labor and 
capital. Ihave never bowed obsequiously 
to wealth; 1 never will. I recognize the 
rights of property; but, compared with the 
rights of humanity, they weigh only as a 
feather in the scale. Capital has made war 
upon labor by a financial legislation which 
has prostrated our industries, and a collision 
seems imminent. 1am not a communist or 
an agrarian; but when human beings cry 
for bread, of necessity the wants of hunger 
are paramount; they must and will be met. 
We saw communism typified in Paris a few 
years ago; it was the horror of the world. 
Eighty thousand human beings were shot 
down in the streets within six months. That 
same fearful issue, on a more extended plane, 
will have to be met in this country. Every- 
where we sce bands of men preparing to 
fight in consequence of their necessities; 
they are arming and drilling. There is 
something very terrible in all this. The 
clash will come, and woe betide those who 
resist the demands of the people! But 
women should be brought into the arena of 
legislation to exercise a pacific control over 
these masses of angry and excited human 
beings. Not as an alarmist nor as a pessiim- 
ist, nor as an optimist, dol speak, but as an 
observer who sees that there is a work to be 
done. How shall ignorant men and women 
be taught? How shall degraded classes be 
raised? The peculiar power of Woman 
must be enlisted in the work. This will be 
the mainspring in the future. We have 
reason for hopefulness; men and women 
banded for a common cause must and will 
make progress. Truth will find lodgment 
in some hearts where it will produce a 
hundred fold. We shall meet with opposi- 
tion. We shall incur reproach.’ 

Yet nerve thy spirit to the proof, 
And flinch not at thy chosen lot. 


The timid good may stand aloof, 
The sage may frown—yet faint thou not. 


Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 
The foul and hissing bolt of scorn; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 
The victory of endurance born. 


Truth crushed to earth shal! rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error wounded writhes with pain, 

And dies among his worshippers. 

Miss JENNIE COLLINS Said :— 

From year to year I look forward to the 
time when this noble band of men and 
women may leave this work completed, to 
go on to other fields of effort. But they are 
right to du this work first. Without Suf- 
frage for Woman all other effort is in great 
measure wasted. Women may feed the 
hungry, nurse the sick, relieve the destitute, 
but this is only a temporary palliation. The 
cause of suffering remains in the injustice 
which denies Equal Rights to women. In 
this battle against wrong, the noble women 
who met in convention in Worcester, in 
1850, led the way. There are dangerous 
elements in our midst, which threaten the 
peace and security of all. There is a class 
of menat the bar who live by levying black- 
mail upon men of influence and position. 
In this work these wretches are aided by 
abandoned women, outcasts, for whose re- 
demption society provides no opening. 
Courts and juries, composed solely of men, 
cannot correctly measure such testimony, 
and so many innocent men are victims of 
conspiracy. If women were jurors and 
judges much injustice which is now inflict- 
ed upon men would be prevented. 

Judge Hilton has announced through the 
press that the Stewart Hotel for women is 
a failure, because women refuse to live in a 
house to which men are not admitted as 
visitors. The reason he gives is too absurd 
to justify indignation. If women refuse to 
board in his elegant hotel it is because they 
have friends and relatives dependant upon 
them. A woman cannot be happy in luxu- 
ry while her poor old mother is living on a 
crust, while her brother is vainly seeking 
for work. I never knew a woman true to 
herself who could be happy while her con- 
nections were in distress. 1 know a woman 
who is supporting and taking care of a para- 
lyzed mother. How easily she could put 
that poor mother into an asylum! But she 
prefers to devote herself to her aged parent. 
I could name hundreds of cases where 
women spend their Sundays in washing 
and ironing, in order to help needy rela- 
tives. In factory boarding-houses thou- 
sands of women live year after year without 
male visitors, and preferring not to meet 
acquaintances, because they have not the 
means to dress becomingly, nor the time to 
spare in amusement. If, therefore, Judge 
Hilton attributes the unwillingness of wo- 
men to surrender family duties,and interests 
to any worse motive, he shows his ignor- 
ance of the character of women. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman said :— 

The women who work for Suffrage would 
gladly engage in other lives of activity if 
they could. We are not conjuring up an 


imaginary grievance. We say we are dis- 
franchised, and we ask to be relieved. This 
disfranchisement means a score of evils, but 
they are all summed up in this one result— 
that women have no fair chance in the 
world. 

In the age of chivalry women, weak and 
undeveloped, were shut up in fortresses, 
while men, with loud protestations, went 
forth to proclaim their prowess and to pro- 
tect women 

To-day the best defence of religion isa 
free press and a free platform. To-day the 
best protection of women is their admission 
into that magic circle in which, with light- 
ning speed, converge all the interests which 
concern mankind. The cheeriest view to 
take of Woman's present position is that 
Mar feels himself appointed by nature to 
take care of and protect the other sex. He 
seems to fear that this work will be taken 
from him. In this he makes a’ mistake. 
The protection and elevation of Woman, 
to-day, takes other forms. To-day there is 
an instinct of mutual service; this is the 
doctrine of Christianity. We ask the chiv- 
alry of the nineteenth century to consider 
what is the broadest freedom, and then give 
us that. Gentlemen, there is no more oc- 
casion to clothe yourselves in armor and go 
to bloody battle-fields; but there is still 
occasion for the exercise of heart, and 
brain, and spirit. Is it, think you, the 
true chivalry of the Nineteenth Century, 
which gives Woman one-third pay for her 
work, and which makes Dr. Winslow pro- 
test against the admission of women to the 
medical profession, lest it may crowd men 
out of it? 

I have recently been into the schools of 
Washington, Baltimore, New York, and 
Poughkeepsie. Not a single school in any 
one of those cities does justice to its women 
teachers. In a Baltimore school, in charge 
of a male principal, | found such disorder 
that I actually thought it was the time of 
recess. In another, which | visited after- 
wards, and which was in charge of a wom- 
an principal, all was orderly and quiet. 
The lady in charge of the second school 

yas teaching double the number of pupils 

at one-half the salary paid the male princi- 
ple in charge of the first one. I visited 
people in all sorts of employments—govern- 
mental, municipal and individual; out of 
all of them I found only one single place 
where a woman was paid fairly for her 
work, irrespeetive of sex. In a tobacco fac- 
tory, where men and women were rolling 
cigarettes, 1 asked the foreman, ‘*Which 
class do their work most rapidly?” ‘Asa 
general rule, the women,” he answered. 
“Do they earn as much as the men?” 1 
asked. “No.” ‘‘Why not?” ‘Well, they 
don’t have families to support.” In some 
of the rooms we found children of seven 
years and upwards; only the women were 
absent. Of these women, their mothers, 
were supposed to be sitting idle, ‘‘support- 
ed,” instead of drudging. So they were 
paid about one-half as much as men for 
doing the same amount and quality of 
work. 

In Cleveland I found certain schools so 
superior that | questioned why? The super- 
intendent told me that he had placed these 
schools entirely in charge of women. In 
some cases there were 700 pupils in a single 
building, exclusively in charge of women. 
I said to him,—‘*W hat has been the result?” 
“Good and only good; I would not go back 
to the old system of male principals,’ was 
the reply. Out of three sub-superintend- 
ents, one, a college graduate, got $1200, 
while the men in similar positions got 
$1500. Everywhere is this unjust distince- 
tion of compensation based on sex. Is this 
gallantry? Isitchivalry? Is it simple right? 
One place only during my tour did I find 
where I could earn my living without being 
robbed. It was opening oysters in Balti- 
more; when the doors of the establishment 
were opened I saw there the very lowest 
type of working-people. Some looked 
well, even there. | asked—*‘What do you 
pay the women?” “Just the same as the men,” 
said he, and he stood the taller as he said so. 
1 would rather open oysters and be justly 
treated than teach school and feel cheated. 

In the last United States Census Report 
twelve million women have been lost. 
When people are reckoned by gainful avoca- 
tions twelve million fall short of the aggre- 
gate. The women are supposed to be sitting 
in white aprons, singing psalms. Perhaps 
this is so elsewhere, but they don’t do it in 
Massachusetts. Nine-tenths of the men are 
said to be ‘‘usefully employed; one-tenth 
of the women are so reckoned. 

Now, in families, so far as I have ob- 
served, the girls are much more occupied 
than are the boys. Yet females are classed 
as ‘‘usefully employed,” as compared with 
males, in the ratio of one to three. For 
every twelve men usefully employed, one 
woman. I was perplexed at these figures. 
But when I opened the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics 1 found some remarkable figures. 
The average number of hours per day for 
male workers is ten, twenty-three one hun- 
dredths; for female workers, ten, forty-two 
one hundredths. But the average daily 
wages of males was two dollars; of the fe- 
males eighty-two cents. 

Twenty-three per cent of male wage-re- 
ceivers own the houses in which they live; 
the others pay rents averaging $109. 
While the female wage-receivers pay rents 
averaging $92. The average cost of living 
for males is stated to be $489, for females, 
$183. Thus women who work live on two- 
fifths of what men who work live on. Yet 
the census reports that of paupers sixty-nine 
per cent are males; only thirty-one per cent 
females. Yet of illiterates, males comprize 
twenty-nine per cent, females sixty-one per 
cent, 

By the census of 1875, twenty-one per 
cent of women are said to have ‘no oceupa- 
tion.” Inthe ‘‘non-productive and depend- 
ent class” are included 325,000 wives and 
mothers. 

When I had these sad statistics in my 
hands and returned home, | found my lady 
friends very tired; they had been getting up 
a fair for the Lowell Library Association. 
A short time before I had asked whether I 
might pay the usual fee and make use of 
the reading room. ‘‘Yes, if you will go 





away when the gentlemen come in.” 
One newspaper suggested that as the wo- 





es 





men had worked so hard to relieve the 
Association from debt it would now be un 
gracious to debar women from the privileges 
of membership. At a meeting called to 
consider the subject, all the speakers were 
in favor of admitting women, but the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote was not obtained, and 
the matter was postponed. At the close of 
the meeting several of the silent gentlemen 
found voices and spoke fully and freely. 
They said; ‘*The reading room is no place 
for women; we don't want them there.” 
This is the chivalry I find in Massachusetts. 
Is it not fair, then, that we appeal to men 
who still claim to be the ‘protectors’ of 
women to meet us with a chivalry which 
means Justice? 

At the close of Miss Eastman’s address the 
meeting adjourned sine die. 

oe 
THE FORESHADUWING OF “GOOD TIMES” 
IN INDIANAPOLIS. 


“Such heaps of good times and I aint in 
‘em!” This cry of ‘‘Glory Me Whirk” has 
been a ‘‘silent concert” exercise by the 
women of untold ages; but the time already 
is when, but a little way ahead, women can 
see ‘‘such good times,” and add, ‘‘We are 
going to bein em.” Not only that, they’re 
going to be so good because we're there; 
and the little children may join hands with 
their gladdening mothers and sing: 

“Such good times, and we're right in the 
middle of them, boys and girls together!” 

Somewhat like the above were the 
thoughts which came to me this afternoon, 
as I witnessed the graduating exercises of 
the first normal class of the ‘‘Kindergar- 
ten,” of our city. This ‘Garten’ was 
opened by Miss Alice Chapin, some three 
years ago, under whose management it has 
remained. Miss Chapin studied the ‘“sci- 
ence of childhood” and the art of dealing 
with the little ones under the direction of 
Miss Peabody, and is doubtless a competent 
“Gartnerin;” but, as I know, personally, 
next to nothing of her work, it is not of that 
that I shall speak, further than to say that 
the strength of her life manifests itself in 
the way which is, I think, peculiarly the 
expression of strength in woman, viz., in 
the spiritual awakening of those who come 
nearest to her in social life. 

But I started to write about the joy that 
filled my heart at this new expression of 
appreciation of human life, and of Woman’s 
relation to, and labor in, that life. General- 
ly, where parents have the means, the phys- 
ical wants of their children are supplied 
with a bountiful hand; but here, as else- 
where, sometimes, in the pain of witness- 
ing it, I feel that here, more than else- 
where, the children cry for ‘‘bread” and 
“fish,” and the parents persistently give 
them ‘‘stones” and “serpents.” Through ig 
norance, and not intent certainly, but as the 
whole world (thanks to a growing know}- 
edge of exact science and a growing belief 
in the inevitableness of law) is coming to 
feel, with results no less fatal to the recipi- 
ents of the stones and serpents than if they 
had been consciously bestowed. 

What I have witnessed to-day is evidence 
that parents are taking to heart the injunc- 
tion, ‘‘Get wisdom, and with all thy getting 
get understanding;” and they are coming to 
discern that no more in the parental rela- 
tion, than elsewhere, is wisdom a matter of 
instinct. To-day’s proof that even in this 
material city the nature of infancy is the 
subject of tender solicitude, and of philo- 
sophical investigation, and of organized, 
united study, is a matter of gratitude. 

Woman's humiliations and hindrances 
have largely come from her having been re- 
garded solely as the child-bearer of the 
race, of little intrinsic value, but of great 
official importance as the vehicle of the 
man-child’s entrance into the world; the 
man-chila, who, himself, has been supposed 
to hold all intrinsic human worth. To a 
degree, Woman nas been valued not only as 
the bearer, but as the rearer of the child; still, 
despite the many graceful and tender things 
said about Woman as trainer of the race, a 
very false view of that oflice has been held. 

“A simple, merry, tender knack 

Of tying sashes, fitting baby-shoes, 

And stringing pretty words that make no sense, 
And kissing full sense into empty words.” 

It has been supposed that this was to rear 
children, and that this was an ‘‘instinet” 
latent in every Woman, and springing to her 
lips and fingers when her first baby was 
placed in her arms. But the world is com- 
ing to realize that maternity is not merely a 
joy, not merely the satisfying of an instinct, 
not merely a burden, not merely the admi- 
ration of Woman's life; it is all these in a cer- 
tain sense; but, besides all these, it is to be a 
profession, demanding preparation; a prepa- 
ration which includes logic and philosophy, 
and does not exclude, but gives reasonable 
direction to, tenderness. Whenall the world 
sees this, shall not Woman be ennobled? 

This idea of child nature and of child- 
training compels the recognition of Wo- 
manas a creature to Whom German philoso- 
phy is possible; as one who can grasp the 
spiritual meaning of every form; as a being 
by whom the abstract, eternal verity under- 
lying every ‘concrete, temporal appearance, 
can be discerned—nay, must be discerned 
before she will be ready for the high office 
to which her own longing, man’s love, and 
nature’s law compel her. Is there not hope 
fur Womanhood in this? When the truth 
involved in the Kindergarten philosophy 
shall be known by all, as they now are by 
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the few, @. ¢., when it shall be realized that 
it requires more skill, more tact, more ver- 
satility, more firmness, more logic, more 
love, more general knowledge and more 
thorough, special training to mould a human 
life into symmetry, and to fit it for harmoni- 
ous action with its fellows, than it does to 
draw a tooth or to fill one, to buy coffee or 
to sell calico, to shoe a horse or to drive a 
coach, to plough a field or reap the ripened 
corn, to teach Algebra or write a leader, or 
preach a sermon—then it will be known that 
even within the home the wisdom and the 
strength of all occupation are needed, and 
in the ‘‘sphere” which has been a term of 
reproach and a stage of limited action, un 
cultured instinct will no longer be left to 
hold the scepter. 

However, homes are not the possession of 
every one, and in this trying, transitional 
period, it is well so; had each woman had, 
from the age of twenty,a ‘“‘home of her own,” 
its cares would have prevented her from 
ever discovering its higher needs; it is well 
that there have been homeless women, who 
have been able to take an outside view of 
the institution, and to get far enough from 
it to see it in good perspective; it is largely 
to such that we owe the latter-day discover- 
ies of the needs of home and the needs of 
women in their homes. We may be fur 
ther thankful that the recognition of the 
dignity of home is gaining for wome: rec- 
ognition out of it. 

According to the culture needed in any 
profession, properly to perform its peculiar 
duties, is the worth of the followers of that 
profession in general affairs measured; and 
when the relation of the family to the State 
shall be ciearly discerned, no doubt but the 
need of the family’s queen, as joint-direc- 
tor of state affairs, will be fully recognized; 
and this reflection brings me to speak of an 
other good thing in Indianapolis. 

No active Suffrage club had existence here 
until last March, when one was organized 
under the name of the ‘Equal Suffrage So- 
ciety.” Perhaps a little impetus was given 
to the movement at its birth by the local 
interest felt in the action of the Indiana 
Medical College, which was the subject of a 
former letter. However that may be, as a 
fact, the society has begun under extremely 
favorable auspices; the corps of officers 
includes several names of local prominence, 
and none but are a credit to the cause they 
work for. The President, Mrs. Gov. Wal- 
lace, is a Woman, whose Leautiful, well-or- 
dered home, and reverent family of step- 
children, children and grandchildren, all 
reared by her, bespeak her domestic worth; 
whose sixty years of varied experience en- 
title her convictions to respect; and whose 
activity in the Temperance movement, and 
in all good work, secures the loving conti- 
dence of a large circle, in the moral value 
of any cause to which she gives herself. 
Our society numbers thirty-five working 
members; it proposes to decide upon some 
definite object, and, in connection with oth- 
er Suffrage societies in the State, to attempt 
to secure the ‘tinch”—Municipal Suffrage, 
School District Suffrage, or Suffrage on so- 
cial questions, from our next Legislature; 
but whatever special work we may take, 
one work we have always with us, viz., the 
enlightenment of the public mind on the 
Suffrage question. As a means for secur- 
ing such enlightenment to our fellow citi- 
zens, the society has decided to order as 
many copies of the WomaAn’s JouRNAL as 
itcan pay for, and the mail that carries 
this will bear an order from the Secretary of 
the society for several copies, which, with 
accompanying tracts, we expect will be a 
‘means of grace and light” to some who 
now ‘“‘sit in darkness.” There are other 
“good times” dawning here, but the length 
of this letter forbids them to be mentioned 
at this time. M. W. T. 

Indianapolis, May 28, 1878. 
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A “WOMAN'S HOTEL” IN ST. LOUIS, 





Eprrors JouRNAL:—Your correspondent, 
“L. E. J.,” writes of the boarding-house for 
Women in Philadelphia, which reminds 
one that St. Louis has also a similar institu- 
tion, though greatly superior to the one in 
the Quaker City, where I once passed a few 
days. 

The St. Louis ‘‘Woman’'s Hotel” has al 
ways been known as the “‘Ladies’ Christian 
Home,” simply because it was planned and 
built under the auspices of the city 
churches. But, as it is entirely self-support 
ing, it may more properly be designated as 
the ‘‘Woman’s Hotel.” 

This establishment is eminently fitted te 
meet the wants of business or professional 
women in the city. In every metropolis 
there are ladies engaged variously as artists 
or artisans, who require a pleasant, home- 
like boarding-place, at a not too great oul 
lay of expense. 

A safe, pure, sheltered home is the first 
consideration to a woman, and in this 
Christian Home the want is perfectly met 
Every arrangement is made for physica! 
well-being, and in the matron, Mrs. Shep 
herd Wells, the lady-boarders find a friend 
whose clear judgment, kind, womanly con- 
sideration, and experience in the world, 
renders her infiuence in the highest degree 
elevating and helpful. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Hotel” is located on 

Washington Avenue, one of the finest 
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streets in the city, and its location is as 
healthful as it is beautiful. In the next 
block is the Washington University. Four 
minutes’ ride in the street cars, or a ten 
minutes’ walk, brings you to the business 
part of the city. The most prominent 
churches, the libraries and art galleries are 
are all within easy walking distance. 

The buildingis of brick, and three stories 
high. Ample halls, and windows, and in 
cleanliness, in its ample bathing facilities, 
its well-supplied and perfectly cooked food, 
its polite attendants and, more than all, in 
its pure and sheltered influences, it meets 
the wants of women as no private board 
ing-house ever could. We have here one 
lady editor, one physician, Dr. Maria J. 
Walker, an Ann Arbor graduate, and a 
physician who is becoming widely known 
and appreciated; several business women; 
many young ladies who dre students at the 
Washington University, the public schools, 
or musical conservatories; some of the 
lady teachers; some ladies who come to the 
city for a few weeks only, to take special 
lessons in art, or to consult the libraries for 
their work. Sewing-muchines are not ex- 
eluded in our ‘‘Woman’s Hotel,” nor do we 
suffer the slightest inconvenience from their 
presence in the rooms of the worker. 

There are pleasant parlors in which to 
receive guests, and a cosy, homelike libra 
ry, Where every evening the ladies gather 
for nightly prayer, led by Mrs. Wells. On 
Sunday evenings, always, some clergyman 
dines at this place, the various denomina- 
tions being in turn represented. 

The price of board here, including all 
privileges of parlors, library, bath-rooms, 
etc., ranges from $5.50 to $5.00 per week. 
Transient guests, who may desire one meal, 
or a month’s board, are received for what- 
ever length or time they choose to stay. 

The ‘‘Woman’s Hotel” owes much to the 
thouzhtful remembrance of some of the 
most prominent gentlemen inthe city. The 
Rev. Dr. Eliot, Chancellor and President of 
Washington University, frequently visits 
the house, and sends to it constant and liber 
al donations of books and papers. Dr. 
Eliot is an elementary power in the ad- 
vancement of St. Louis to a high menial 
and moral plane. In his rich culture, ma- 
ture experience, and wise judgment, his 
rare erudition and still rarer humanity, he 
is one whom the entire West, as well as his 
own city, holds in esteem and reverence 

George Partridge, Esq., of this city, is 
one of the most generous sustainers and 
vest of friends of this ‘‘Woman’s Hoiel.” 
His warm interest manifested in so many 
substantial ways is of itself a vital encour- 
agement of the enterprize. 

The Hon. Wayman Crow, a liberal pa- 
tron of the arts, and one of the principal 
founders of the Mercantile Library and of 
Washington University, remembers the 
‘Woman's Hotel” by constant coutributions 
of reading matter, and this favor is extend- 
ed by a large number of our first citizens, 

Any ladies, coming as strangers to St. 
Louis, will find all the esseatial comforts of 
life, at very moderate prices, at the ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Hotel, “at No. 1800 Washington Ave- 
nue. This house is a good centre to work 
from. In the company of energetic, intel- 
ligent women a vibrant, magnetic atmos- 
phere is created, which is an inspiration 
to the woman who is working independent- 
ly. Itis a pure, healthful life, invigorating 
alike to mind and body, and the kind, sym- 
athetic consideration and Christian exam- 
ple of Mrs. Wells surround the lady-board- 
ers with an influence that no unworthy 
motives could ever break or assail. 

LILIAN WHITING. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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MISS WILLARD IN COOPER INSTITUTE. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Will you give me 
space in your columns for a notice of a re- 
cent address by Miss Frances E. Willard, 
in the large hall of the Cooper Union, in 
this city? Miss Willard has long enjoyed a 
reputation so general as to render any spe- 
cial comment on her abilities unnecessary, 
but the fact that she has recently become the 
editor of the Chicago Post, and that the pa- 
per, under her management, has begun to 
show signs of new life, will perhaps make 
these brief impressions of interest to your 
readers, The position of editor of a leading 
daily newspaper is an exacting one, and 
Miss Willard’s progress will be watched 
with great interest. If women can do for 
the Press what they are doing for Literature 
in the way of purification, let us hail their 
advent on this new field with joyful recog- 
nition. 

It so happened that the address to which 
I have referred was the first public speech 
I had ever heard from Miss Willard, and 
therefore my impressions have the value of 
freshness, if they possesss no other merit. 
She took for her theme what I suppose she 
would call ‘Protective Suffrage,” and I 
could not help thinking, as I watched her 
attitudes and gestures, how perfectly she 
answered in her own person the ignorant 
objections sometimes urged against the ap 
pearance of women on public platforms. 
Nothing could be more quiet, composed 
and natural than her manner. The purity 
and retinement of her character seemed to 
diffuse themselves into the atmosphere 
“round her. If the invisibie forces of. na- 





ture are constantly working the most won 
derful transformations about us, how much 
more do the silent influences of mind and 
character bring about from hour to hour 
changes of thought and habit and life, so 
tnat the mere personal presence of a pure, 
true woman is an immeasurable power. 
The old painters had this thought in their 
minds when they painted the saints with a 
nimbus of light around their heads, and, to 
those who can see, the good and the noble 
of to-day are encircled with the brightness 
of their own souls. This is what people | 
mean when they talk about ‘‘carrying an | 
atmosphere,” and it is just this purer atmos- 
phere which women will bring with them 
into public life. 

There are two spiritsin Miss Willard, not 
warring with each other, but joined in heav- 
enly rivalry—the spirit of love and the spir- 
it of truth. Her mind and heart have not 
suffered that unnatural divorce which has 
jarred so many fine natures into discord. 
Her thoughts are winged by her affections, 
and they go forth, not to lose themselves in 
the upper air of speculation, but to lodge 
along the familiar ways of life. Her elo 
quence has the warmth of a living stream. 
There is a clearness in her statements and 
aglow about her language that make you 
recognize in the same glance the intellect 
which formulated the one and the emotion 
al power which touched the other. There 
is a certain moral reserve in Miss Willard, 
and toall that she says she imparts the im- 
petus of those convictions in which her life 
She has a faith in things true and 


is set. 
good, in God and man, that has some- 
thing divine aboutit. It stands perpetually 
at the great outlooks of life, waiting for the 
coming of the nobler things in which it be 
lieves. Against narrow criticism, against 
bigotry and fanaticism, against that unbe- 
lief which withers life at the heart and 
leaves it a poor dead thing for scientists to 
classify, Miss Willard sets that unwavering 
trustin the ultimate happiness of our race, 
which makes all reforms easy, and all pro- 
gress certain. 

Miss Willard’s address was a clear and clo- 
quent statement of which 
seem to make the possession of the ballot by 
women a necessity for their preservation. 
Women are in large measure the victims of 
the vices of men, Whatever form those vices 
take. Drunkenness touches the 
and hearts of women with a power almost 
as terrible as that which it lays on the 
drunkard himself. In all those vices which 
the State recognizes as crimes against the 
welfare of its members, the authoritative 
decision of women must be taken as a mat- 
terof simple self-protection. Theargument 
thus based on the universal instinct of self- 
preservation is certainly the most funda- 
mental that could be advanced, and is sim- 
ply unanswerable. Miss Willard presented 
it with earnestness and eloquence, and if 
she did not convince her audience, she* left 
at least the impression of perfect candor and 
easy mastery of thesubject. 

If this record of personal impressions 
seems but a leaf torn froma single note- 
book, let me say that in the hearts of thou- 
sunds, some such thoughts as these are writ- 
ten, and the writer, although a self-consti- 
tuted reporter, is worthy of the considera- 
tion which is due to a great constituency. 

H. W. M. 
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New York, May 1878. 
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GOOD RESULTS OF STEWARTS HOTEL 





The Women's Hotel did some good. At 
least, it made the keepers of boarding- 
houses lower their prices and give better 
fare, and try for once to make their abodes 
home-like and pleasant. <A thrifty milliner | 
has started a real home for working-women 
on Clinton place, and, besides giving good 
food and clean beds at low prices, allows 
her patrons to have all the pets and pic- 
tures they want, and even permits the un- 
married girls to see their beaux within doors, 
instead of driving them out on the streets 
or forcing them to go to worse places. A 
bureau has been opened by some excellent 
women to assist those who are in want of 
work, and their name is legion. The hard 
times have told fearfully on women asa 
class, and I have never known so many ap- 
plicants for work, at any price, before as 
this winter. They come in a ceaseless pro- 
cession, each one offering some new varia- 
tion to the old story of destitution and want. 
The last applicant I had was a good-looking 
woman, the widow of a man once an officer 
in the army, with two to support, and noth- 
ing but a needle to do it with. When 
nobody wants her needle-work enough to 
pay her, what will pay her rent and buy 
bread? And she wanted a gift of old books 
that she might peddle them from office to 
office and house to house. One of the 
worst features of these cases is the great 
number of women who can do nothing in 
particular,— educated, accomplished,  re- 
fined, but unable to earn a living at any- 
thing anybody wants done. The number 
of these cases is frightful. The other day 
a young woman who had lost her husband 
and been swindled out of her little property 
by a lawyer, applied for work. She could 
speak three languages and teach four; she 
could teach music; she could copy letters, 





direct envelopes, entertain their company, 
sing,—she has never made bread nor even her | 
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own dresses, and could not read aloud so 
that anybody would care to listen to her. 
She had good natnre and an extra boarding 
house finish, but there was no body of 
practical, available training between the 
upper and under side of her equipment. 
And her case represents that of hundreds. 
Wendell Phillips's experience with the Bos- 
ton girl-graduate, who could not even read to 
his wife, could be matched by a thousand 
cases here. The girl of the period is nota 
self-supporting commodity, and it so hap- 
pens that a vast number of the men of the 
period show no special desire to pay her 
board-bills and furnish her with pin-money. 
and nobody seems able to tell what is to be 
done about it.—New York Correspondsnt of 
Springfield Republicas, 
+e _ 
HELP THE GIRL STUDENTS, 


The Woman's Education Association has 
issued a list of which it considers 
good and interesting reading for young 
(women and men) from fifteen to twenty 
vears of age. It was urged to make the 
list, and the care with which the work was 
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done is shown perhaps chiefly in the ab- 
sence of sensational the selee- 
tion of those that have stood, or probably 
will stand, the test of time. It is also pre 
paring this year’s Harvard examinations. 
The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versal Education of Women means to raise 
$40,000 to found a professorship in Boston 
University, which shall be given to some 
woman fit for the place. The most inter- 
esting portion of the records of ‘this society 
is the history of the women who are trying 
to support themselves while they gain their 
university education. This history will 
never be published, will never be fully 
known, excepting by the committee whose 
duty it is to seck out the women-students 
who need pecuniary help, ind to give it, if 
possible. There is nothing in any story 
of poor and heroic students, who love learn- 


books, and 


ing above all else, that surpasses in heroism, 
in self denial, in courage, enthusiasm, and 
independence of character, the lives of 
many of the women who come from the re- 
mote towns, for the University course here, 
and who never dreamed of asking for help, 
or even of making their hard lives known. 
They had counted the cost, in labor and 
privation, and were willing to pay it. But 
the committee found some who must have 
broken down soon under the burden, and 
whom they were only too glad to relieve. 
And the relief seems so small! From fifty 
to one hundred dollars a year is all that any 
one has needed to insure healthful condi- 
titions of study. It is strange to turn away 
from the theatres, the expensive classes, and 
parlor lectures, the parties and concerts, 
and receptions, and all the pleasant things 
of comfortable and easy society, and to list- 
en for an hour to the stories of these wom- 
en, who, with intellectual tastes, live far 
away from all this pleasant life close around 
them, and hold themselves with a single 
purpose to the studies which they love, and 
for which they come here. It isa kind of 
life, an overmastering love of study, which 
have always been supposed to be possible 
only for men; but the opening of the Bos 
ton University to women shows that wom- 
en share both the love of learning and the 
willingness to suffer for it.—Boston Corres- 
pondence Worcester Spy. 


- oe — 
THE WORTH AND WORK OF WOMEN. 


The last number of the Westminster Re- 
eiew presents an able article advocating the 
admission of women to all departments of 
study open to young men, and also gives a 
review of the subject as it is at present con- 
sidered among the civilized nations of the 
world. After paying a very nearly just 
tribute to the consideration this subject is 
receiving in this country, the article sets 
forth the advances which have been made 
in this particular by other peoples. In Rus- 
sia—we condense its statements—the present 
Emperor established, in 1855, gymnasia for 
girls on the Swiss and German models. 
These now number 186, with 23,400 pupils. 
In these schools Russian, French, German, 
mathematics, physical science, etc., are 
taught. In Russia, previous to this estab- 
lishment, women were admitted to study in 
the medical schools, but not to graduation. 
Now there is at Moscow a college for wo- 
men. The French universities grant de- 
grees to female students, and there are 
twenty-two women now studying in the 
University of Paris. But, both in France 
and Germany, no efficient provision has 
been made for any thorough secondary edu- 
cation for females. In Germany, indeed, 
female education in any degree is not popu- 
lar, and, both in France and Italy, it is of a 
low order. In Italy, since 1866, no man 
can teach without a government diploma. 
In Italy, there are also some secondary 
schools, as in Milan, Genoa, Venice, Padua, 
Bologna, Florence and Rome. In 1876 4 
State decree opened fifteen universities to 
women, and other legal enactments favoring 
female education are in process. In Austria 
the same movements are on foot; and the 
university of Vienna already gives degrees 
to women. Holland examines females for 
apothecaries, and will soon throw open to 
the sex her universities. In 1875 the Dan- 
ish University was opened to women; and 
in Sweden secondary schools for girls are 





universal, and all her universities are opened 
to females both for instruction and degrees. 
The Melbourne and New Zealand universi- 
ties admit them to degrees of arts. The 
London Universities grant them medical 
degrees, as does also the Queen’s University 
in Dublin. —Omaha Herald. 
ede ———— 
A SERMON TO GIRLS ON COOKING. 


Cooking classes have been popular among 
fashionable young ladies of late years; but 
there is no cooking-class which quite equals 
in its opportunity for excellent information 
that which you may find at home. Pre- 
suming that Lam talking to a girl who has 
just left school, I advise you to make use 
of your leisure in taking lessons from your 
mother. There is an absolute, splendid feel- 
ing of independence in knowing how to 
make perfectly light, sweet, substantial 
bread. ‘Then try your hand at biscuits, 
muflins, corn bread, toast, and all the dif- 
ferent forms into which bread-stuffs may 
be blended. Toast seems a simple thing 
enough, but it is frequently so ill made that 
it does not deserve the name. Gruel, a ne- 
cessity of the sick room, is often a hopeless 
mystery to women who have the vagrant 
idea of how it is evolved from the raw ma- 
terial. After you have mastered the bread 
question, try meats and vegetables. Any 
bright girl who can comprehend an equa- 
tion, or formulate a syllogism, can over- 
come the difficulties which beset her when 
learning to cook. Lucent syrups, golden 
cakes, delicately-browned bread, quivering 
jellies, melting creams, and the whole set 
of material things glorified, because made 
for love's sake, and for the good of one’s 
dear ones, are fit expressions for any woman. 
The charm of this accomplishment lies in 
the fact that it imparts to its owner a grati- 
fying sense of power; it bestows on her, 
too, the power of blessing and resting those 
she loves best. Wherever the cook 
she takes her welcome along. One may 
tire of the sweetest singing, of the loveliest 
poetry, of the finest painting, and of the 
most witty conversation, but of good cook- 
ing never. Yet I would be sorry to have 
you contented to be only a cook, only a 
domestic machine. That is not my mean. 
ing or intention. Be artist, pcet, inventor, 
and well bred woman; be the most and the 
best that you can, and add, as a matter of 
course, ability to keep house well and to do 
all that good housekeeping includes.—¥. 8, 
Times. 
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HUMOROUS. 


A placard in the window of a patent med: 
icine vendor in Paris, reads as follows 
“The public are requested not to mistake 
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Steinway Pianos! 


The Grand Pi- (1 \i The Square Pi- 
ance Lal their GRANI +, anos are establich- 
well earned repu- T ed favorites, with 
pe | ep un- SQL A R E. the best of tone 
excelled by any in [7 ‘ . and most durab! 
the world. , [ PR I( I Hl ' qualities. aad 


Special attention is called to the UPRIGHT 
PIANOS, with those truly elegant cases, made of 
expensive Laurel Wood, of Brazil Wood, of French 
Walnut, and of our native Walnut and Butternut. 
These Pianos match well with the finest furniture, 
occupy but little room, and are, musically, of the very 
best quality. Call and hear them! 


Pianos for the Sea-shore ! 


Square or Upright Pianos 
FOR SALE OR TO LET, 


Good Pianos by all makers, to Let at all times, and 
for Sale for cash, or on the Installment Plan, 


New Music Books !! 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


($2.50 Boards or $3 Cloth.) By W.H. CLarke. The 
best collection of Reed Organ Music. Choice selec- 
tions, very well arranged. 


JOHNSON'S 
New Method for Thorough Base. 


($100.) By A. N. Jounson. Just what is needed 
by all who wish to learn to play Tunes that have three 


or four parts, Glees, Accompaniments, &c., &. 


Ditson's Musical, Monthly No. 13. 


(25 cts.) Has twenty pages of the best of Music. 
Good News, ({5cts.) Shining River, (5cte.) 


Are two Sunday School Song Books, that are not ex- 
celled by any. 


Sunshine of Song, Vocal,& Cluster of Gems 
Instrumental, Are two large, fine volumes of Bound 
Sheet Music, and very cheap at $2.50 (each) in Boards 
or $3 (each) in Cloth, 


¢#* Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Cc. H. DITSON & Co.,, 843 Broadway N. Y. 





ly outfit free. Ad’rs Truk & Co., Augusta, Me, 


Eacn week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials received. Terms liberal.Pare 
ticulars iree. J.Worth & Co.St.Louis,Mo. 


Gol Any worker can make $l2aday at home. Cost 





this shop for that of another quack just op- 
posite,” 


A Yankee humorist was giving an account 
of his experience as a hotel-keeper. ‘Did 
you clear anything by it?” asked a listener. 
*T cleared a six-rail fence getting away from 
the sheriil,” was the answer. 


The student of nature can always find 
some new link in the chain which connects 
the lower order of creation with man, Even 
the whirring of the insects has a suggestion 
of humanity in it, for doth not the axiom 
say, ‘To whir is human?” 


Two Pennsylvania tramps stopped at the 
house of a lone widow, and one went in to 
beg. Very soon he came out with a bloody 
nose and a first-class black eye. ‘‘Well, 
did you get anything, Jack?” ‘‘Yes,” growl. 
ed the sufferer, ‘I've got the widow's might.” 


A distinguished Japanese traveller in this 
country writes home: ‘‘The chief branch of 
education of young men here is rowing. 
The people have large boat-houses called 
‘colleges,’ and the principal of these are 
Yale and Harvard.” 


An old Scotch lady had an evening party, 
where a young man was present who was 
about to leave for an appointment in China. 
As he was exceedingly extravagant in his 
conversation about himself, the old lady 
said, when he was leaving, ‘*Tak guid care 
o’ yoursel, my man, when ye’re awa’; for, 
mind ye, they eat puppies in Cheena!” 


An ambitious young man of Monroe Coun- 
ty, Illinois, thought it would evince his fa 
miliarity with the usages of fashionable so 
ciety if he were to have his engagement 
printed in the village paper under the head 
‘*Betrothed,” but when at the trial of the 
action for breach cf promise the advertise- 
ment, marked ‘“‘Exhibit A,” was put in by 
the plaintiff's attorney, he was sad indeed. 


Maggie L. writes us (apparently in great 
haste) as follows: ‘‘Will some of the young 
married ladies give me some advice in re- 
gard to getting married? I am keeping com- 
pany with a young man, and am engaged to 
him. He isa poor man, but very industri 
ous. I have plenty to keep us both. I 
have auburn hair and blue eyes, and he has 
red hair and hazel eyes. I dearly love him. 
Now, what do you think? Had I better 
marry him, or ‘go for’some young man who 
is rich? Please answer a worried mind.”— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 


A tutor of one of the Oxford Colleges 
who limped in his walk, was some years 
after accosted by a well-known politician, 
who asked him if he was not the chaplain 
of the college at such a time, naming the 
year. The doctor replied that he was. 
The interrogator observed: ‘‘I knew you by 
your limp.” ‘‘Well,” said the doctor, “at 
seems my limping made a deeper impression 
than my preaching.” ‘Ah. doctor,” was 
the reply, with ready wit, ‘‘it is the highest 
compliment we can pay a minister to say 
that he is known by his walk rather than by 
his conversation.” 





$5t0$ 20Kiisted'srmeon'a Coe" Portand ie 
Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE, 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and net its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 
AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and toall principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


os The Scenery 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is 
admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 
Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


towns 
FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. General Passenger Agen 
C.S, HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Bose. 
ty 
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Annual Meeting. 
NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club was held in Boston, on Sat- 
urday, June 1, at 11 A.M., at Freeman- 
place Chapel. Promptly at the hour ap- 
pointed, the President, Miss Abby W. May, 
called the assembly to order and made the 
following address of welcome :— 

ADDRESS OF MISS ABBY W. MAY. 


Fellow-Members and Friends:—It is my 
pleasant duty to welcome you this morning 
at the tenth Annual Meeting of our Club. 
Year by year have we come together in this 
now familiar place, and at this glorious sca- 
son, to render account of our humble stew- 
ardship. Year by year have we found our 
roots striking deeper in this field of our 
Club's activities. Year by year have we 
strengthened the old personal attachments, 
and formcd many new ones, proving always 
anew the value of the Club to us as individ- 
uals, and also its value in a wider circle of 
interests than is bounded by its own mem- 
bership. For all these things we may to- 
day exchange congratulations, and together 
record once more our gratitude for the op- 
portunities we have enjoyed in the years 
that are past, as also for the widening op 
portunities that the future has in store. 

Reports of the doings and the experiences 
of the year will be presented to you by the 
committees to whom are entrusted the de- 
tails of the work which we carry on to- 

ether; work which lies in the various but 

indred fields of art, literature, education 
and affairs. It is not needful, therefore, 
nor fitting, that I should speak to you of 
these things, but I venture to call your at- 
tention to some other matters that will 
hardly find place in your committees’ re- 
ports. 

Early in the winter, the directors became 
aware of the fact that our rules and regula- 
tions were only to be found in the secretary's 
records of meetings, and consequently were 
very much scattered; and not very easily ac- 
cessible. It seemed to them desirable, there- 
fore,to have all these collected in a permanent 
form, convenient for reference. And fur- 
thermore, the time seemed favorable for 
doing it, as we had then lately been incor- 

orated, and so were put upon a substantial 
egal foundation. Accordingly, the secre- 
tary was requested to collect all needful 
material, which our fellow-member and di- 
rector, Miss Richards, has since copied, and 
now we have in clear, concise and compact 
form all articles governing the Club, either 
in possession of its directors or its members. 
This may seem to you quite too trivial a 
matter to find notice here; but it is to be 
remembered that a club is a somewhat com- 
plicated machine, and that the smoothness 
of its motion is dependent upon the perfect 
condition of all its parts. A little oil rightly 
applied saves friction in some obscure place, 
that, if permitted, would interfere with the 
working of the whole piece of machinery. 

I confess to a strong wish that our Club 
should be a model, even in the least-known 
and least-important particulars. One of the 
most prominent vices of the day in our 
country seems to be a lack of faithfulness 
to the details of the duty undertaken. We 
have, I think, a little too much speed, too 
much haste to get through one thing that 
we may rush into another. I cannot see 
that the vice belongs more to one sex than 
to the other; but I would have my own sex 
seek to avoid what seems so wrong in prin- 
ciple, and so fatal to perfection in result. 
If not a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out His notice, it is, we may suppose, be- 
cause He means to be faithful in the smallest 
particular to all that His creating hand or 
mind undertakes; and surely we can never 
afford to set up a standard for our own 
doings, that shall be different from His. Nor 
is there room to say that the thing we, as a 
Club, have undertaken, is not important. 
Already it has borne fruit of a very helpful 
nature, in several directions; and the hearty 
sympathy and encouragement we are con- 
stantly meeting show that others as well as 
ourselves recognize this. If we need proof 
of it, we certainly have it, in the readi- 
ness of so many of the best men and wo- 
men to come and help us_ by the spoken 
word. Our programmes of the past are 
brilliant with the names of poets, philoso- 
phers, philanthropists and others, of both 
sexes, who have delighted and instructed us 
from week to week. We thank them ever- 
anew as we recall what they have done for 
us, and been to us, in these many years. 

This thought of what has been accom- 
plished by the Club brings me to speak of 
another practical result of the writer's de- 
liberations. The directors have decided to 
recommend to you the creation of the office 
of historian. It has been thought that the 
story of our first ten years’ existence, if 
well told, would be of interest and value to 
many beside the members. As you well 
know, the Club was not formed for pur- 
poses of general philanthropy, or for active 
work in any direction; but was undertaken 
for the social pleasure and the enlighten- 
ment of its members. But it was soon 

roved that the members could not be sat- 
isfied to limit its benefits to themselves; and 
one by one, efforts have been made and plans 
for action set on foot, that have been of 
real, substantial service to many—members 
not of the Club, but in general of the great 
human family. I will not undertake to 
mention them; to do so would be to tres- 

ass on the work of our future historian. 

ut many of you will doubtless recall with 

ratitude the opportunities which the Club 

as afforded for united effort, that have been 
productive of much good. So, if you will, 
you shall take the first step to-day, to have 
our simple history told. It is something of 
which we shall have the right to be proud. 
No doubt, too, it will prove to be an inspi- 
ration for the future. And I believe that 
nothing will be so sure to keep the Club 
strong and worthy of confidence and sup- 
port, as united action for the best good of 
its members, and for those outside its mem- 
bership, whom we may be permitted to 
serve. In a company of two hundred 
(our present number) there is danger 
that the feeling of unity will be lost, or 
give place to self-seeking in some form or 





other. You will ail agree with me that this 
is totally foreign to the spirit of a Club. If 
there is one member who enters our rooms 
seeking her own profit alone, forgetting 
that within those doors she is only one of 
many, joined in a common interest and a 
common purpose, she is losing the advan- 
tage that she otherwise might receive, and 
the Club is losing the benefit that it has a 
right to expect from every one of its mem- 
bers. You will see that this applies to the 
least as well as to the greatest of our ac- 
tions; that it covers all our Club life, from 
the smallest detail up to the largest act any 
one of us has to perform as Club member. 
I would not speak of these details if 1 did 
not believe them of real, vital importance 
to our Club’s well-being. It is easy, but it 
is very dangerous, to be thoughtless or care- 
less or selfish about them; and we need 
constantly to remind ourselves and each 
other of it. Especially, I think, do we need 
to help our young members to be wise and 
helpful for others. They seem all ready to 
be so. They are full of promise. I can 
never doubt for a moment that they will 
follow wherever the best intelligence of 
their elders shall lead. Indeed, it cannot, 
in the nature of things, be long before they 
will have outstripped us, who have grown 
gray and worn inthe race. Ours be it to indi- 
cate for them a path that shall lead towards 
the high places, no matter how hard the 
climbing may be. 

Will you forgive me if I detain you a mo- 
ment longer with a personal word? I want 
to thank you from my heart for your great 
and indulgent kindness to me during the 
year. A certain degree of consideration 
belongs always, I know, to your President; 
but you have passed all bounds in the mat- 
ter, and have made me forever your debtor 
for an amount of hearty support and gener- 
ous confidence that have been a constant 
surprise. I have found it to be a genuine 
pleasure, as well as a great honor, to be 
your President; and I thank you officially 
and unofficially for the experience. 

The Treasurer’s report followed. 

Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, in behalf of the 
Committee on Art and Literature, reported. 
Her paper will appear next week. 

Miss Lucia M Peasopy followed with the 
report of the Education Committee :— 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, 


The report of this Committee will detain 
you but a very few minutes, since it has this 
year again only the brief story of two after- 
noons to tell. The time at their disposal 
seems often almost comically inadequate to 
the treatment of the important subject en- 
trusted to the hands of your Committee; 
while again, they sometimes fear that you 
will weary of hearing these questions so of- 
ten discussed. But the interest manifested 
on both the occasions allotted to them this 
season, seems to prove that these matters, 
which lie at the foundation of all our pub- 
lic and social life, can never grow dull and 
tiresome. 

On our first afternoon, Monday, Dec. 31, 
President Warren, of Boston University, 
spoke to us on the ‘‘State of Education in the 
United States.”” He presented to us a start- 
ling picture of the educational condition of a 
large portion of our country. Few of us, 
probably, had any conception of the amount 
of illiteracy existing, even here in New Eng- 
land, and of course to a still greater degree 
in less favored sections of our land, as 
proved by figurestaken from the last census 
tables. We are told that figures do not lie; 
but it is to be hoped that in this case they 
may have made some dreadful mistake, at 
least, for the Egyptian darkness they then 
presented was truly appalling. But with 
every allowance that can be made, there 
was enough left to set us all upon earnest 
thought how to remedy the present evil and 
the future peril which must result from it; 
and one afternoon was wholly insufficient 
to a satisfactory discussion of this difficult 
problem. 

On Monday, April 29, the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, Mr. J. W. Dick- 
inson, read a paper on the ‘‘State’s Duty as 
an Educator,” in which he took the ground 
that the State—that is the people—owes the 
largest opportunities to its children. It 
was good to hear this liberal view so warmly 
and ably supported, when, on the other 
hend, we so often hear that only the most 
elementary instruction should be put at the 
free disposal of the people. It seems strange 
when these views are advanced that their 
supporters do not see that the State cannot 
afford not to educate its children, and our 
own State, perhaps, least of all. Massa- 
chusetts, lin.ited in territory, and without 
the natural advantages of soil and climate 
possessed by many of her sisters, must de- 
pend upon character and brains, if she is to 
hold her rank and influence among them. 
And the most suicidal of all economy would 
be that, which, by cutting down the oppor- 
tunities of education, should deprive her of 
the best work possible from any of her chil- 
dren. No man, no woman, whatever the 
calling in after life, will work less well, less 
valuably, for such trainingof the faculties 
as the schools may have given. Andcif an 
complain that this training is not what it 
should be, let him bend his energies to im- 
proving the condition of our schools, but 
not think that the untaught, uncultivated 
brain will make a satisfactory laborer in any 
rank of life. 

This subject again proved too large for 
the limits of one afternoon—though the 
discussion was prolonged as far as time 
would allow. We shall doubtless return to 
it on some other occasion. 

The Club has pursued its own education 
in various directions through the season, and 
we are glad to be able to say that its schools 
are chiefly free schools. We believe that 
those who have joined any of the classes 
formed for study among us have found 
them so pleasant and profitable, that their 
only wonder has been that more are not 
formed each season, and that members do 
not re:.lize more fully what a large field lies 
open here for hearty enjoyment and broad 
culture. 

Among tae classes formed or continued 
this year, two call for special notice, besides 
the Botany class, which has met regularly 
for years. A group of ladies organized ear- 
ly in the season for the study of English 





Literature; they have met regularly since 
the beginning of December, and will not ad- 
journ for some weeks yet. That they will 
resume their studies next winter hardly 
needs to be said to any one who under- 
stands how thoroughly they have enjoyed 
their work thus far. They have as yet 
taken only a brief survey of our literature 
(for all that is English is ours, in this prov- 
ince at least) from the Sixth to the Sixteenth 
Century, and they have still before them 
the immense field from the Elizabethan pe- 
riod to the present day, while they also pro- 
pose to explore more thoroughly some of 
the hedton 5 already passed over somewhat 
hastily. It is always pleasant to know of 
classes formed for real — of English and 
English authors. So much time is spent 
now-a-days on foreign tongues, ancient and 
modern, in the education of our schools and 
colleges, that our young people are much in 
danger of learning nothing or next to noth- 
ing of English Literature; the study that 
goes by that name in our schools being too 
often mere sham, and tending to anything 
rather than the creation of a taste and love 
for good reading. And perhaps it is only 
the more mature mind, that can take up this 
pursuit appreciatively and follow it with the 
most entire pleasure. But in these days of 
unlimited floods of trash, it is a comfort to 
find any group of earnest students making 
themselves familiar with the wealth of the 
past, following up the growth of our lan- 
guage and our thought, and making them- 
selves rich with that imperishable treasure 
which we may all inherit from the noble 
minds of former times, as We may accept it 
ey from the best thinkers of the present 
ay. 

lt isto be hoped that the coming year 
may see other classes of asimilar character; 
for, as a Club, we shall profit largely by the 
increasing study of our members in this di- 
rection. 

Another class which was mentioned in 
our last year’s report claims special notice 
again this year, because of its importance 
to the Club at large; viz., the class in elocu- 
tion. Would that every member would 
join one! Then perhaps those who sit in 
remote’parts of Sur rooms,—and some must 
always sit there,—would be able to share in 
the pleasure of the discussions, which now 
seem too often to be carried on as private 
conversations for the benefit of the few who 
happen to sit close by the speaker of the af- 
ternoon. All honor then, we say, to the 
class in elocution, which has continued its 
studies steadily through this winter also; 
and, we doubt not, has enjoyed them greatly. 
I think however, that the Club ought to 
profit at once and distinctly by their pur- 
suit, and they signalize themselves at all our 
meetings by so speaking, when they do 
speak, that every one may say, inwardly at 
least, ‘‘How delightful to hear some one 
speak so that she can be heard! That must 
be a member of the elocution class.” 

Friends and sisters, after the light we 
have had thrown upon the subjects this 
winter, as set forth in the report of the 
Work-Committee, do not we owe it to our- 
selves and each other, to form many elocu- 
tion classes and to practice ourselves in the 
art of clear utterance? We are ten years 
old this very day; is not it time that we 
should have learned to talk—distinctly,—or 
is our Club such a very backward child? 
The question is left for your own serious 
meditation. 

It isto be hoped that the report of the 
Educational Committee of each succeed- 
ing year may have more and more of these 
various study groups to record, and that the 
Club associative life may grow steadily 
richer and fuller because of them. 

Of educational matters at large, there has 
been one point, at least, of particular inter- 
est to us; that is, the establishment in our 
city of a Latin School for girls during the 
past winter. Thisschool, which is begun on a 
very satisfactory foundation, completes our 
system of public schools for the present ;meet- 
ing a want which was being seriously felt. 
You will probably recollect that,at one of the 
discussions of the winter, the need of better 
opportunities of preparation for girls wish- 
ing to enter coilege, was strongly stated. 
We all know that the difficulty of obtaining 
the necessary preliminary instruction has 
been a great stumbling block in the way of 
many girls, who had not the means of at- 
tending distant or expensive private schools, 
yet who earnestly desired to fit themselves 
for college. But this new school, which it 
is not intended shall be in any way inferior 
to the corresponding school for boys, fully 
supplies the need in this direction, and we 
hope the effect of it will be seen, before 
many years have passed, in the increased 
number of girls entering the Boston Univer- 
sity or other colleges open to them. A\l- 
though the school was opened quite late in 
the year, when most of the children were 
already fitted into classes in other schools, 
it has started with a good number of pupils, 
and the progress so far is very encouraging. 
We all have reason to congratulate ourselves 
on this important onward step in the march 
of education. May each new year give us 
something equally satisfactory to record. 


Miss JuLIA SPRAGUE next read the re 
port of the Discussion Committee :— 


REPORT OF DISCUSSION COMMITTEE. 


“What delightful times,’ said a lady 
friend to me, ‘‘you must have at your Mon- 
day afternoon sessions, if I may judge by 
your reports; your annual meeting being 
the only one | can attend. Essays—‘in- 
structive, entertaining, exhaustive, learned, 
ete., etc.;’ discussions—‘animated, varied, 

eneral, etc., etc.’ Is this so, or are youa 
Tutual Admiration Society?” 

Aware that she was well acquainted with 
the construction and manner of working of 
the Club, I felt that these remarks were meant 
especially for our Discussion Committee’s 
afterncons, for to us alone could be applied 
the word ‘‘Mutual’—our rule limiting us to 
essayists in the Club. How then in this 
august presence shall I dare to report other- 
wise than commendatorily? How can I 
wish to do so, for the Committee’s sake 
itself? Our selection of speakers must have 
been good in our own estimation, else we 
were unworthy the trust committed to us. 
Also, the claim which our committee makes 
is that we say to our invited speakers,— 





“Come tous and give us your opinion on 
any subject which interests you, and which 
opens a field for exercising the debating 
powers of our members.” We claim to 
have done nothing more. 

Yet, as representative of the Discussion 
Committee, I, standing thus before you, 
must say that we feel like one before a rich 
and blooming garden, into which one enters 
to culla fragrant boquet; we gather the 
choicest within our reach, but our vase is 
small; we can but fill it, and twine between 
the rich blossoms the green leaves of the 
debate, which serve either to tone down 
the brilliancy or to heighten the charm of 
the flowery essay, as the case may be. How 
audacious the Secretary’s mask makes one! 
And now, look at our nosegay. 

First, I ask you to admire our versatility. 
Let me call your attention to the wide scope 
our essayists have taken. Social customs, 
domestic conditions, psychological disquisi- 
tions, marital relations, medical requisitions, 
congressional accomplishments, and geo- 
graphical configurations. Our subjects 
have mostly concerned ‘‘Women’s rela- 
tions,” either to society in general or to the 
home demands. Two only of our ad- 
dresses would have been equally applicable 
to men and women. Was this accidental? 
And when by these means we shall have 
improved and perfected our own sex, shall 
we not then be well prepared to commence 
with the stronger sex and to consider their 
needs, aims, faults, deficiencies, etc. ? 

But stop! perhaps I shall find, as I pass 
on in my review, that the subjects have an 
equally strong interest for both sexes; for, 
first, Mrs. J. W. Smith spoke to us in No- 
vember on ‘‘Weddings.”’ Can there be even 
one wedding without the assistance of the 
other half of humanity? Never having my- 
self given any such kind of assistance may 
be my excuse for the mistake, For, as Mrs. 
Smith depicted the various wedding cus- 
toms in different countries, in countries 
some of which we arrogantly style barbar- 
ous or half-civilized, there was, amid all the 
varieties in the previous preparations, in 
rites and ceremonies at the time, in strict 
rules and ordinances, of whatever kind,—in 
the midst of all this diversity there was one 
point of agreement ever occurring with 
great uniformity; viz., at the completion of 
the wedding ceremony a man was universal- 
ly present. Although there may be some 
question as to the amount of interest felt 
by both parties in the details of the wed- 
ding preparation, there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt as to the final participation. The 
debaters ranged in views from the cham- 
pions of Quaker simplicity to those of the 
most formal and prolonged ceremonies con- 
ceivable; from the defenders of the plain 
attire of a traveling dress to those of the 
most elaborate toilet of a Fifth Avenue 
exquisite. Final decision upon this point 
has not yet been reached. 

Then, for December, I read upon the 
bulletin,—‘‘Miss H. Tolman on ‘‘Intention.” 
“Daring young woman!” I said to myself, 
‘‘Will she attempt to sound the depths of 
motives, to pierce to first causes?” Curious, 
I repaired to the club rooms, where others 
also with resolute faces were sharpening 
their critical knives. For who should ven- 
ture to decide upon the ‘‘wherefore” and 
the ‘‘why” of our actions? But the speaker 
disarmed us at the outset, and led us in 
quite another path, as she declared at once 
that she revived the original meaning of the 
word and sought only to intensify us! As if 
we really needed this, either in our own 
eyes or in those of our enemies! For we 
thought ourselves remarkably in earnest; 
but we listened, charmed, to the thoughtful 
words and the skillful dissection of our 
life’s work; and the amiability of the reader 
rendered us gradually tractable. We of 
the committee were well satisfied with this 
selection for our vase. 

Then gently stepped up the gentle mother, 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Lovering, and talked to 
us on the old, old, yet ever new subject,— 
‘‘Motherhood;” to which she prefixed— 
what adjective do you think?—‘‘Enlight- 
ened.” Again our conceit gota little ruffled, 
for were we not ‘‘enlightened” already? 
All, at least, who had the happiness to be 
able to appropriate so much of the title as 
was comprised in the ‘‘motherhood” portion 
of the theme; the remainder are never quite 
sure of their position in humanity’s scale, 
being constantly told that a saartiod person, 
only, is an entity. But the married portion 
of our Club soon soothed themselves, say- 
ing: ‘‘She will only describe ‘us’ mothers, 
‘us’ in the maternal relation.” 

The debaters were both single and mar- 
ried; for, of course, the proportion of duties 
for school and home were discussed; some 
speaking for the one, some for the other, as 
the teachers consider the burdens already 
laid upon them sufficient, and claim that 
something must be left for the parents. 
Co-operation would solve the problem. 
Again I must report that no definite decision 
on this division of responsibilities has yet 
been reached. 

Once more admire versatility! for next 
we called upon you to listen to a physician 
who, alas, begins to class herself among the 
“old,” and to talk about the ‘“‘new” genera- 
tion and the ‘‘young” doctors springing up 
around her. We would keep her ever 
“young” for inspiration and strong work 
and wise judgment. For it was Dr. Zakrz- 
rewska who spoke to us on ‘‘Medical Wo- 
men.” Historical, biographical and practi- 
cal must we term this discourse, tracing the 
progress of women from the position of 
nurses; for sickness seems ever to have 
called forth the sympathies, and at the same 
time the abilities of Woman; they thus col- 
lected a mass of information through valu- 
able experiences; then a few, stimulated by 
such possession, aspired to the theoretical 
knowledge also; hence came applications 
for college-study by such pioneers as Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the first legally-educat- 
ed woman physician in the United States. 
The story of the opposition which she and 
others of this advance guard had to encoun- 
ter seems hardly credible when thus told 
by a participant not yet bent with the in- 
firmities of age, and we realized vividly how 
great and comparatively rapid has been the 
change in the social position of medical 
women, and we perceived that the profes- 
sion is slowly opening its ranks to receive 
educated women physicians. Here came 
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the practical application made by the speak. 
er, and her reason for addressing an unpro- 
fessional assembly onsucha theme. A dan. 
ger at present threatens this movement from 
the superficiality of the preparatory educa. 
tion of women who aspire to place M. PD. 
after their names; hence Dr. Zakrzrewska 
emphasized the duty of every thinking 
woman to understand fully the importance 
of this subject before giving encourage. 
ment to any young seekers of their counsel. 
With becoming modesty, the club-members 
allowed professionals to defend or attack 
the position taken by the speaker. 

ould you know what next we women 
are trying? Mrs. Henrietta S. T. Wolcott 
described to us how women of education 
and thought and genius all over the United 
States are seeking to know each other, and 
to assist each other by annual counsellings 
when gathered ole be in the Woman's 
Congress. Its originand workings were de. 
scribed; its objects stated; its five meetings 
admirably depicted; also the change in sen 
timent produced in the cities where it had 
been held, disappointing the scoffers, sober- 
ing the ridiculers, and arousing the interest, 
evento enthusiasm, of the indiiferent of 
both sexes. As we listened, our hearts 
swelled a little with an excusable pride; but 
as we repeated the word ‘‘Congress,” and 
thought of the late exhibitions in another 
Congress of much older standing—in *‘The 
Congress,”—we wondered if the name may 
not become rather a disgrace than an honor, 
and if we women, in self-defence, may not 
be obliged to change the appellation of our 
annual gathering, if it is meant to signify 
an assemblage where prevail a high sense of 
honor, a stern regard for truth, obedience 
to the dictates of conscience and a search 
for knowledge, for knowledge’s sake. 

Now, in April, turn our vase around, and 
see; our chairman, Mrs. Kate G. Wells 
steps out, in obedience to the call of her 
Committee, and, with delicate grace and 
reverent mien and eloquent words, she 
speaks her long-cherished and silently-held 
opinions upon that topic nearest to every 
human being—Marriage—tracing its chang- 
ing character from the lowest development 
of humanity in the primeval ages, and in 
the savage tribes of to-day, down to the 
present laws and customs of civilized life. 
One felt how solemn and momentous was 
the act sanctioned by law which thus binds 
two human souls; how grave the responsi- 
bilities thus assumed, when one realizes 
what is thus involved; that on this basis 
rests the family, the home, society. How 
necessary that the young of both sexes be 
taught to look soberly at this subject; be 
taught to govern passion, to ennoble senti- 
ment thereby, and to regard each other as 
equal partners in one great, living scheme. 

Now once more we change the scene, and 
call our beloved Mrs. Lucy Stone to the 
chair; in her own charming, conversational 
manner she carried us with her to our won- 
derful Westernland. We rode and climbed 
with her; with her we looked down into 
marvelous canons, and grew giddy on the 
verge of precipices; then we gathered strange 
boquets, as we rambled with her and “H. 
H.” and Grace Greenwood in their new 
homes; we know how to irrigate deserts, 
and have learned the value of an inch of a 
ditch; then we gazed in admiration at the 
wnat: # tops of — mountains, and 
we longed for water amid alkaline ponds; 
with the great landed kings we counted the 
immense herds of cattle, and inhaled the 
fragrance of fresh butter in the dairies of 
10,000 pounds; we admired also the won- 
derful self-control of our speaker, as she 
went on talking thus, and so carefully ab- 
stained from speaking on the one point of 
greatest interest to her. What admirable 
restraint, as she never once uttered the 
word—Woman Suffrage! Surpass it you 
cannot, O orators of the stronger sex—equal 
it if = can. We indeed believe we havea 
grand, vast, wonderful country, rich in all 
natural resources, beauties and marvels. Is 
not such a country worth working for, to 
make it the home of the free, the enlight- 
ened and the morally strong? Shall not 
every Woman's Club and Man’s Club com- 
bine all its forces, and welcome every new 
thought, every helping hand —even s0 
feeble a one as that of the Secretary of the 
Discussion Committee ?, 

JuLiA A, SPRAGUE. 

Miss Apspy W. May then read the report 
of the Committee on Work; it will appear 
next week. 

The various reports were accepted. An 
amendment adding the word ‘‘Historian” 
after the word ‘‘Secretaries” was adopted. 
The nominating committee distributed bal- 
lots to the members, and a committee of 
three, consisting of Mesdames Hooper, 
Moore, and Whitman, was appointed to sort 
and count the ballots. While this was being 
done, Mr. Charles G. Ames, in response to 
a call of the President, spoke briefly on 
‘‘Selfish and Unselfish Culture.” 

A nominating committee of five, to re 
port at the next annual meeting, was 4p: 
pointed by the Chair, consisting of Miss 
Peabody, Miss Lucy Newhall, Miss Lizzie 
Bailey, Mrs. Kendall, and Mrs. Wallman. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone spoke a few words of 
gratitude to the different committees. A 
list of officers was then reported and elect- 
ed, and the name of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
was added to those of the Vice-Presidents, 
by a unanimous standing vote. 

Mrs. Codman spoke warmly in praise of 
the Club and its work, Mrs. Ames thanked 
the Club for its existence, and Mrs. Goddard 
expressed the thanks of the Club to its 
President, Miss May. This expression was 
heartily endorsed by the audience, and Miss 
May responded in a few appropriate words. 


SPECIAL N OTICES. 


The Women’s Union Rooms, 4 Park > 
Boston, will be open on Sundays, from ten A. M-, * 
five Pp. M., for reading and conversation. At three P. 
m., June 16, talk ‘“‘On the Intellectual Life. 

Temporary Home for Working W0- 
men, 3e7 Tremont Street, Boston. All kinds of fam 
ily sewing ani dress making done at reasonable rates - 
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